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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


“FREEDOM OF SEAS”, MAIN ISSUE. 


NE of the things that Germany 
C) pretended to be fighting for in 

this war was “freedom of the 
seas.” One of President Wilson’s “14 
points” calls for the same thing. For 
generations England also has fought 
for “freedom of the seas.” Evidently 
there must be some difference of opin- 
ion as to what “freedom of the seas” 
means. The fact is that there is no- 
one alivetoday who could 


denounced this country for furnishing 
supplies to the entente nations. She 
was inconsistent in her attitude, for 
she wanted to secure benefits for her- 
self which she denied to others. She 
had long produced war materials to 
supply other nations, but as. soon as 
her enemies began to get similar ma- 
terials from us she cried out against the 
practice and said we were siding 
against her. As a matter of fact our 
people stood ready to supply materials 





give a satisfactory defi- 
nition of this term. Peo- 
ple keep asking what 
Germany meant by “free- 
dom of the seas”, and 
also what President Wil- 
son meant by it, but these 
queries really .must re- 
main unanswered, If we 
did define the term from 
the German standpoint, 
we may be sure it would 
iot correspond with the 
British point of view on 
the subject. The New 
York Times says: “The 
American doctrine of 
freedom of the seas, 
briefly stated, is that pri- 
vate property, not con- 
traband of war, should 





be exempt from seizure British Big-Gun Firing Farewell Shot at the Boches, Near Mons, Nov. 11. 


by any belligerent at sea, the same as 
it is exempt on land.” Secretary of 
State Hay in his instructions to the 
\merican delegates to the Hague con- 
ference of 1889 said: “The United States 
has for many years advocated the ex- 
emption of all private property, not 
contraband of war, from hostile treat- 
ment”, and he urged that “the immunity 
of destruction or capture which such 
property enjoys on land is worthy of 
being extended to the sea and incor- 
porated in the permanent law of civil- 
ized nations.” The same doctrine was 
laid down by us at the second Hague 
conference in 1907. England, France, 
Russia and Japan, however, refused to 
accept our proposals on this subject, so 
that the matter was still left mostly in 
the air when the present war broke out. 
Germany, being comparatively weak at 
sea, wanted to have the right to re- 
plenish her stores during the war by 
unrestricted trade with neutral nations. 
At the same time she denounced the 
British blockade as unlawful, and she 





to the central powers as well as to the 
entente nations, but the central powers 
had no way of getting these materials 
delivered, for the entente allies were 











The “Three ar Se That Se mee ‘eens Now 
Learn.—Cartoon in Chicago Tribune, Copy- 
right by John T. McCutcheon. 


supreme on the sea. Admiral Mahan, 
an American, some years ago estal- 
lished a worldwide reputation by his 
book called “Sea Power”. In that book 
he showed that the nation or nations 
that hold control of the sea must even- 
tually win out in any decisive war— 
and this view was vindicated by the 
present war. Germany was able to 
build up a military machine that was 
supreme on land, and if she had been 
able to exercize “freedom of the seas”, 
as she called it, she could 

have won the war. But 
i the British navy, with 
the’ help of the other al- 
lies, held the thorough- 
fares of the sea and this 
was the element that 
eventually. decided the 
whole matter. We may 
say that it was our 
troops in France who 
struck the deciding blow, 
and that is true in a 
measure. But how did 
our troops get there? 
Most of them went over 
in British steamers, and 
they were protected all 
the time mainly by Brit- 
ish warships. The result 
was that we sent two mil- 
lion and a quarter men 
over there without a sin- 
gle big transport being sunk. From 
the very beginning of the war, Aug. 1, 
1914, to the signing of the armistice, 
Nov. 11, 1918, a period of over 51 
months, this country lost 145 ships of 
all sorts, of a total of only 350,000 tons, 
and the number of American lives lost 
at sea during that entire period was 
only 775. While this is enough, it is a 
small loss in proportion to the num- 
bers that were safely carried, and it is 
nowhere near as big as the loss of life 
in the sinking of the Titanic or of the 
Lusitania or in several of the big disas- 
ters by fire, etc., that the country has 
suffered, As the United States has nev- 
er aimed to be a great military power, 
its interests have been mainly those of 
a neutral. On the other hand England 
has gained her eminence and held it 
by virtue of her control of the seas, 
and thus her interests are more those 
of a belligerent. Germany figured that 
we would. back her game and stand 
with her as against England in this 
war. She kept writing notes insisting 
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that we should protest against the Brit- 
ish blockade and defy it. 

Our government did make several 
protests to England against interfer- 
ence with our commerce. But as Ger- 
many kept attacking and sinking our 
vessels and killing our citizens, while 
England took a friendly course and 
protected us, so that it was Germany’s 
action that finally drove us to take 
sides against her and help to blot her 
out as a world power. The difference 
between England and Germany was 
that England used her power in a hu- 
mane and benevolent way while Ger- 
many used hers in a savage and hostile 
way. 

We can see that England’s point of 
view as to “freedom of the seas”, after 
all that she has suffered, may not be 
the same as ours, when we have suffer- 
ed so little in comparison. It was Eng- 
land’s naval power that was saving us 
from the Huns all the time, and it 
would hardly befit us now to repudiate 
that power. 

Admiral Sims, commander of our na- 
val forces in Europe, is quoted thus: 
“The co-operation between the Ameri- 
can and British fleets left nothing to 
be desired, but I am unable to find any- 
one on either side to give a definition of 
the ‘freedom of the seas.’ So far as 
history goes, the power of Great Brit- 
ain has permitted practically absolute 
freedom of the seas to everybody, be- 
cause any vessel could go to any British 
port and carry goods to any other port. 
To me that looks like perfect freedom 
of the seas.” 

Nevertheless, England might be will- 
ing to relinquish her mastery of the 
seas if a league of nations is created 
which will assume full responsibility 
for maintaining peace and _ order 
throughout the world and which will 
use its power justly. If such a league 
of nations is formed, it will have to be 
backed up by force, and England and 
the United States will be the two 
mainstays of it. 


To Hold “Get-Together” Meeting. 


It is understood that the four leading 
nations associated on the allied side, 
namely England, France, Italy and the 
United States, will have a full and 
frank interchange of views on the main 
peace issues before they allow the 
peace conference to begin business. In 
this way the differences of view can be 
reconciled and an understanding ean 
be reached which they will all uphold. 

Nothing would suit Germany better 
than to see the allies sit down around 
the peace table and get to squabbling 
over some of these issues, such as “free- 
dom of the seas”, “no economic. bar- 
riers”, “self-determination of subject 
races”, “annexations and indemnities”, 
etc. But the allies know this and they 
will take all possible steps to secure 
harmonious action at the conference. 

History furnishes many examples of 
nations that have fought shoulder to 
shoulder as allies and won a war and 
then fallen out and gone to fighting 
among themselves over the spoils. The 
allies will do their best to avoid such 


pitfalls, but the way is admittedly 
strewn with dangers. 

The Germans are still sending forth 
cries of distress and trying to make it 
appear that, since the allies have licked 
them, it is the duty of the said allies to 
feed them and otherwise provide for 
them. Gen. von Winterfeld sends a 
wireless out broadcast, objecting to the 
plan of the allies for “destroying an 
army which during 50 months has glori- 
ously made a stand against superior 
nu.abers and whose front at the cessa- 
tion of hostilities had not been broken 
through.” 

The point is that their front would 
have been broken if they hadn’t kept 
retreating. But this plea shows that 
the German leaders will be arguing that 
they won this war, if we give them a 
chance. All these squeals indicate that 
the Germans are scheming to work on 
our sympathies, through any channel 
that offers, with the object of securing 
easier conditions and salvaging just as 
much from the wreckage of the old mil- 
itaristic Germany as possible. 

The Paris Matin reminds them that 
the allies, in taking rolling-stock and 
other materials from them, are only 
reclaiming their own property, which 
they had stolen. That paper goes on 
to say that the Hun invaders levied in- 
demnities on the occupied territory in 
France and Belgium amounting to over 
three billion dollars and destroyed 350,- 
000 houses and caused physical dam- 
age which will require 100,000 men 
for 20 years to repair. 

Letters are quoted from German sol- 
diers to their relatives back home, tell- 
ing about the loot they had taken from 
the people of the occupied districts. 
One of these letters showed that one 
woman in Germany had received 35 
packages of loot. The German people 
have been living for over four years 
largely on what they have stolen from 
others, and it is certainly a pity if they 
can’t manage to survive a few weeks on 
their own resources until peace can be 
arranged. 

It was only a short time ago that 
they harvested their crops for this sea- 
son and they reported at the time 
that they had enough food in sight to 
last them a whole year. It is therefore 
probable that most of their tears are 
“crocodile tears” and that they are 
still playing the same old game, as far 
as they are able. 


No “Neutral” Influence Wanted. 


The recent suggestion of Solf for a 
peace conference at the Hague doesn’t 
solv the problem at all and it shows 
how far the Germans still are from 
realizing the situation. The allies will 
not fool with any peace conferences in 
neutral countries. Every time Germany 
has proposed peace, she has made this 
suggestion that the opposing parties 
should gather round the table in some 
neutral place and discuss peace terms, 
Every such proposition bears the damn- 
ing “made-in-Germany” stamp and the 
allies will have nothing to do with it. 

If the peace conference was to be 
held in a neutral country the Germans 


would fill the place with their agents 
and sympathizers and they would bring 
every sort of influence to bear to break 
the will of the allies and secure fa- 
vors to Germany. The allies will make 
all the arrangements for the peace con- 
ference and the Germans will have to 
take what is given them, just as in the 
case of the armistice. 

Versailles will no doubt be the place, 
because it has been the scene of so 
many historic conferences in the past 
and especially it was the place where 
the German empire was proclaimed 
and where it can most appropriately be 
declared defunct. The allies will see 
that the peace conference is not “pack- 
ed” to any great extent, though there 
are visible efforts to pack it in the in- 
terest of the Germans, the bolsheviks 
and others. 

The Independent Socialists in Ger- 
many cannot reasonably object to any 
terms that the allies impose on them, 
after the example set by her in forcing 
the infamous Brest-Litovsk treaty on 
the Russians, Many of the German 
papers are still denouncing the armis- 
tice terms and declaring that Germany 
cannot endure them. The Berlin Taeg- 
liche Rundschau says the conditions are 
“monstrous” and that they mean fam- 
ine and anarchy. The Tages Zeitung 
says “the terms are molded after those 
dictated by Rome to Carthage.” 

That’s all right. Rome _ crushed 
Carthage because the Carthaginians or 
“Puni” as the Romans called them, in- 
sisted on playing a Hun game, The 
phrase “Punic faith” is still current, to 
stigmatize treachery and falsification. 
The Germans preferred to copy the 
Puni, and they must now expect their 
punishment; they had their choice of 
courses, the same as other nations and 
it is too late to squeal now. 

On the other hand when Solf sent 
pleas to the allies imploring them to 
relax the armistice terms, Albert Ballin, 
the leading German ship magnate, who 
has just died, admitted publicly that 
Germany has nothing to complain of 
and that “the terms are more moderate 
than might have been expected in view 
of the German situation.” And he went 
on with this telltale confession: “We 
need only to think of what our terms 
would have been had we been victors. 
We should have demanded occupation 
of Paris and London, and we would 
have dictated peace in Buckingham pal- 
ace anc annexcd the entire continent 
from the Ural mountains to the bay of 
Biscay.” 

German Navy Surrerdered. 


The armistice terms called for the 
surrender to the allies of all the Hun 
U-boats and a total of 74 surface war- 
ships, to be selected by the allies, run- 
ning from the latest dreadnaughts and 
battle-cruisers , of 28,000 tons, such as 
the Markgraf, Derflinger -and Hinden- 
burg, down to the smallest destroyers 
of several hundred tons. This great 
fleet of modern warships, aggregating 
nearly half a million tons and costing 
half a billion dollars, constitutes almost 
the entire German navy, Any vessels 
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‘hat are left in German ports are being 
disarmed and laid up, under supervi- 
ion of allied officers who have been 
sent there for the purpose. ~ 

It appears that the German war-lords 
iad decreed that the whole German 
navy should make a dash to sea early in 
ictober, for the purpose of engaging in 
_ desperate finish fight with the allied 
fleets, But the German crews mutined 
ind refused to take part in any such 
“forlorn hope” expedition. And this 
mutinous action of the navy helped to 
pring the revolution to a head and pre- 
pare the way for surrender, 

\t the conference that was held (at 
Gen. Foch’s headquarters when the 
German delegates came to sue for peace, 
the Germans protested bitterly against 
the clause requiring their navy to be 
siven up, when, as they argued, it had 
“not been beaten.” Admiral Wemyss 
(pronounced “wems”), the representa- 
tive of the British navy, gave them the 
historic retort that “ali the German 
navy had to do was to come out”. 

Never before in all the history of the 
world has any such wholesale surren- 
der of warships taken place. And the 
peculiar thing about it is that this sur- 
render was bloodless. The Germans, 
after all their bluster and bluff, gave up 
without a fight, They had always told 
about what they could do and would do, 
but when it ceme to the actual per- 
formance they were not there. 

Even the poor little old Spanish fleet 
at Santiago, Cuba, during our war with 
Spain, had the courage to come out and 


tackle the American fleet, although 
hopelessly outnumbered; and conse. 


uentiy we Americans can honor the 
Spanish as being people of spirit. But 
the Huns, after terrifying the whole 
world with their bluff, collapsed like a 
great bag of wind when the real test 
came, and they chose the humiliation of 
abject surrender rather than strike a 
blow for what they had so long pro- 
fessed to believe in. 

Kaiser William at the beginning of 
the war waved aside England’s “con- 
temptible littlhe army”—but that “con- 
temptible” army made a stand in Bel- 
gium and France against the Hun in- 
vaders and though almost suffering an- 
nihilation it helped to save the day for 
civilization, What a contrast! Ger- 
many had a very powerful modern 
navy; it was not contemptible in size 
but it was contemptible in spirit and 
it was this mean spirit that has brought 
it dishonor in the eyes of the world. 


Oh, What Bluffers! 


We can now get glimpses behind the 
scenes in Germany and we find that the 
German war game was even more of a 
bluff than we thought. .Capt. Persius, 
the leading German naval critic, con- 
fesses in the Berlin Tageblatt that most 
of the reports given out by the German 
war-lords were falsified. They kept 
sending out reports telling how Ger- 
many was building great superdread- 
naughts that would soon go out and 
lick the werld, and was turning out 
U-boats in lots of 500. 

Now Capt. Persius says that at prac- 








tically no time was Germany building 
enough U-boats to make up her losses. 
In the spring of 1917 for instance she 
had 126 of these craft, and in the sum- 
mer of 1918 she had only 113. And of 
this “paper” list, only a third or a quar- 
ter were in active service, as the rest 
were up for repairs. 

Capt. Persius says that though the 
Germans represented the Skagerrak bat- 
tle as a German victory, it was only 
saved from being a comp.ete disaster 
by thé weather conditions, which fa- 
vored their side; and the German fleet 
was so knocked out in that battle that 
it could never get ready for sea again. 
After that a large part of the warships 
were disarmed, because it was seen that 
they were of no use. 

Nov. 21 was the momentous date on 
which the flower of the German navy 
was surrendered to the allies. The 
British grand fleet of 400 ships took the 
lead in the proceedings, but several 
American ships were also there and the 
other allies were represented. A ren- 
dezvous in the North sea was appointed 
and the German ships were met there. 

Orders were given that the allied ves- 
sels should take precautions for any 
Hun trick and be ready to smash the 
German ships in case of anything 
suspicious. The men of the allied fleet 
were also ordered not to fraternize 
with the Huns but to treat them only 
with formal civility and say no more 
than necessary. Thus the affair was 
wrapped in an impressive silence; there 
was no jubilation or demonstration; 
it was like a scene in some great solemn 
tribunal of justice. 

One of the German destroyers struck 
a mine aid sank on the way. The 
allies directed that the conditions must 
still be fulfilled to the letter and that 
another German vessel to replace it 
must be sent. The surrendered vessels 
were taken to the Scapa Flow, an in- 
land sea among the Orkney islands, 
north of Scotland, where there is safe 
anchor ig_- for all the ships of the world. 
The German crews were taken off and 
sent back home. 








A PRACTICAL HINT. 








Billfuzz—What are you painting your 
house in that outlandish way for? It re- 
minds me of Joseph’s coat of many colors. 

Jubb—Don’t tell anybody, but I’m cam- 
ouflaging the house so the tax assessors 
won't see it. 






The U-boats were delivered on sub- 
sequent days, in lots of 20. Among these 
was the U-153, which was the original 
Deutschland rebuilt. This was a sub- 
marine which was constructed and sent 
to the United States before we entered 
the war, ostensibly as a merchant ves- 
sel, with a cargo of dyes, etc. The Ger- 
mans Claimed at that time that the plan 
was to build large numbers of these 
undersea boats and run them between 
Germany and the United States, thus 
breaking the allied blockade. 

The Pathfinder condemned this claim 
as false, and so it turned out. The real 
purpose was to intimidate the United 
States and keep us from joining in the 
war against Germany; she wanted to 
show us that she could send her U- 
boats over here and attack our coast, 
and she expected us to Le scared by 
this bluff. She did try it, as we know, 
this year, and this U-153 was one of the 
subs that were engaged in the raids in 
our waters, 

However, the losses produced were 
small and not for a moment did they 
interrupt our program of sending troops 
and supplies over there. So every 
scheme that the Huns planned came to 
grief, The Germans sent out reports 
about U-boats they w.re building which 
were 800 or 900 feet long. Most of us 
recognized these claims as Hun lies and 
now it is known that they had no subs 
over about 350 feet long. 

All the German ships which were 
surrendered presented a very sorry ap- 
pearance. They had had no paint for 
a couple of years and they were black- 
ened with grime and reddened with 
rust—resembling oid tramp steamers. 

It has been suggested by some fool 
that all these ships may be sunk, rather 
than bring up any question as to how 
they shall be divided up among the 
allied nati ns. Of course there will be 
no such silly action taken, Every ship 
will be utilized in soine way, and they 
will all be dispo +d of satisfactorily un- 
der the peace terms. King George has 
advauced the idea that in future the 
British and American navies shall hold 
joint r aneuvers every year, ia order to 
maintain the close relations that have 
now been established. 


Now that the vessels of the once 
proud German navy are all in the 
hands of the allies or are dismantled, 
it will be safe to go ahead with plans 
for re-establishing traffic on the sea, 
and henceforth innocent women and 
children embarking on ships will not 
have to face the danger of being blown 
up by ruthless Hun pirates and “sunk 
without a trace.” The most ignominious 
and disgraceful surrender in all history 
has been carried out and humanity can 
breathe easier and once more settle 
down to ways of peace. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 TO $150 MONTH. 

U. S. Government wants 10,000 clerks etc., 
$1100 to $1800 year; short hours and long 
vacations, with pay. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A88, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions open and 
sample examination questions.—Advt. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


ASummary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Secretary McAdoo Bids “Adieu”. 


i J pected const things may be ex- 
pected constantly these days,and 
_events are happening so thick 
and fast that even the most sensational 
of them can scarcely hope to be more 
than a “nine days’ wonder.” In peace 
times the newspapers have to. hunt 
around for news to fill up, but now it is 
impossible for them to cover more than 
a small fraction of what happens. 

A bombshell was exploded Nov. 14 
when Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
announced that he was going to throw 
up his cabinet portfolio. Even the 
other cabinet members hadn’t heard a 
whisper about anything of the sort and 
when they were first told of it some ot 
them refused to believe it. The public 
were also skeptical but when a pair of 
letters were published—one from Sec- 
retary McAdoo submitting his resigna- 
tion and the other from the president 
accepting it—the matter had to be ac- 
cepted as a fact. 

It would more than fill up the Path- 
finder if all the gossip as to the causes 
of this latest abdication were to be re- 
peated. As in the case of Col. Bryan’s 
resignation as secretary of state, the 
letters exchanged can hardly be expect- 
ed to reveal the whole truth. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo says that for six years he has 
“worked incessantly under the pressure 
of great responsibilities” and that the 
“inadequate compensation allowed by 
law to cabinet members” has made it 
necessary for him to retire and “re- 
trieve his personal fortune”, 

He points out that he has also been 
serving as director-general of railroads 
and that he has had no extra pay for 
this extra work. The salary of cabinet 
members is $12,000 a year. This looked 
seductively big to people before thé war 
but it has been dwarfed into lilliputian 
littleness by the huge amounts that so 
many men have been gathering in dur- 
ing the war, when even mechanics are 
drawing $1 an hour regularly, and $1.50 
and $2 an hour for overtime and Sun- 
days. 

The Democratic platform of 1912 de- 
nounced the “profligate waste of money 
wrung from the people by oppressive 
taxation through the lavish appropria- 
tions of Republican congresses, which 
have kept taxes high and reduced the 
purchasing power of the people’s toil,” 
and it added: “We demand a return to 


‘that simplicity and economy which be- 


fits a democratic government and a re- 
duction in the number of useless offices, 
the salaries of which drain the sub- 
stance of the people.” 

But when Col. Bryan came to try to 
live on the salary of a cabinet officer, 
even under “that simplicity and econ- 
omy which befits a democratic govern- 
ment”, he said he had to do lecture work 
on the side in order to keep up his in- 
come, This goes to show how differ- 


ent a thing looks from the inside, from 
what it looks on the outside, and it 
helps to explain how difficult it is to 
bring about reforms which are prom- 
ised. 

Naturally when such men as Bryan 
and McAdoo—great Democratic leaders 
—admit that they can’t afford to stay in 
office because they can. make more 
outside, it puts a veto on economy all 
along the line and deters able men from 
devoting themselves to the public ser- 
vice. Everybody knows that the hardest 
problems of the war are now coming. 

Up to this time it has been a matter of 
raking in the money and dumping it out 
again, but now we must face all the 
great problems of retrenchment and 
reconstruction. Hence there is bound 
to be criticism of Secretary McAdoo 
for abandoning his post at this junc- 
ture, when he is the man who knows 
most aLout all the subjects he has had 
control of. 

When President Wilson named Sec- 
retary McAdoo to be director of rail- 
roads he said that he was the one man 
who was fitted to have charge of that 
subject. The railroads have now been 
“scrambled”—which is comparatively 
easy—but the question will soon be 
coming up as to whether they are to be 
unscrambled again, and how—and that 
will be much more difficult to meet. 

Secretary McAdoo could have been of 
great use to the government in all this 
process of straightening out the finances 
and the railroad service of the country. 
Some say he found the job too big for 
him and he wanted to get out from un- 
der before he broke down under it. 
Others say that he had the presidential 
bee: in his bonnet and that he is dis- 
gusted with public life and politics be- 
cause the Democrats received such a re- 
buke at the recent elections, as a re- 
sult of the president’s interference in 
politics, which was contrary to his, 
McAdoo’s, judgment and advice. 

As the controller of the railroads of 
the couatry, with two million men 
under him, McAdoo might have become 
the head of an all-powerful political ma- 
chine. There was a good deal of boost- 
ing of him as a presidential possibility 
up to the election. On the eve of the 
election a series of photographs show- 
in2g him in all sorts of poses and wreath- 
ed in expansive smiles, were sent out 
to the newspapers. If the Democrats 
had won the election, the McAdoo boom 
would have been launched on the ris- 
ing Democratic wave—but the returns 
from the election put the quietus on 
this and many another cherished plan. 

Some say that Mr. McAdoo is going 
back to New York with the idea in the 
back of his head of becoming the big 
man there politically and thus being in 
line for the Democratic nomination for 
president in 1920. If he has any such 
ambition it is probable he would not 


confide it even to his most intim: 
friends. 

Very likely he wants to get away fro 
Washington so as to shake off respon; 
bility for the acts of the governme: 
from now on and be in a position 
pick any plums that may dangle ove 
his head, without stopping to argue j 
anyone has a lien on those plums. 
other words, as in the case of Col. Pry- 
an, he can act more independently i! 
is a private citizen, and he also can <et 
some of the money that is going roun 

The secretary of the treasury has to 
handle billions of dollars—but he is 
constantly balked by the fact that these 
dollars are not for him, It is like a 
Barmecide feast for him—which makes 
his mouth water but which he cannot 
partake of. It is no wonder that a 
salary of $12,000 a year looks insigni(i- 
cant to a man in such an awkwar 
position, 

His resignation and his declaration 
that such salaries are inadequate |! 
very likely have the result of causin 
a raise in these salaries, for otherwise 
they will only be attracti:s to thi: 
rated men, Already the newspapers 
are arguing that “there would be no!h- 
ing undemocratic in increasing the s:! 
aries of public offices so that men of 
small means and large ability would !e 
eligible to them.” 

However, if the high-up officials who 
should set an example of 1; atriotism are 
to have bigger salaries, it will only be 
fair to raise the pay of the legions ot 


_ 


e 


< a a — ee 


other workers who are doing just is 


much in proportion, And -the bad part 
of that is that if everybody receives :1 
increase, it merely raises the cost of 
living for all and brings benefit to no- 
one. 





Cable Lines Taken by U. S. 


In a proclamation dated Nov. 2 the 
presideut ordered that the marine ¢:- 
bles be taken in charge by the govern- 
ment and administered by the post- 
master-ge: eral. It was also ordere( 
that the Western Union Co, and the 
Postal Telegraph Co. be merged anid 
the whole service consolidated. 

It has been quite a while since an) 
government action has made as muc) 
of a stir as this one. The Republicans 
in congress charge impropriety in the 
government’s seizing of the cable ser- 
vice after the armistice has been sign 
ed; their argument is that the power tov 
take .ontrol of the telegraph, telephone 
and cable systems was voted by con- 
gress only on the ground of its being « 
war measure, and that this action, com 
ing after the war is virtually over, indi 
cates a purpose on the part of the ad. 
ministration to reach out for more pow 
er and to “gag” the press. 

It is also alleged that the plan is t 
have the administration have ful! 
charge of the cables during the period 
of the peace conference, with George 
Creel in charge as censor, so that the 
news of what goes on at the conference 
can be kept from the people of this 
country and the news of what goes on 
in this country, and especially what 


congress thinks of the peace moves, 
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shal] not reach the other side. Senator 
Watson of Ind., Rep., charged the pres- 
ident with a breach of faith in thus ex- 
tending government control to the cable 
lines, after the war emergency was past. 

Senator Sherman of IIl., Rep., attack- 
ed the president for deciding to leave 
the country and go to Paris and take 
his censorship outfit with him. He de- 
nounced a book by “Col.” House in 
which the mysterious Texan said that 
President Wilson would have the cred- 
it of winning the war. Senator Sher- 
man ventured the idea that “the soldiers 
should be entitled to some credit.” _He 
asserted that “all the radicals who are 
not in jail are in office under this ad- 
ministration”, He added that “there is 
only one autocrat left, and he heads 
the world’s oldest and greatest repub- 


i1C, 

C. H, Mackay, president of the Postal 
Co., declares that government operation 
of the lines is bound to result in a loss 
ind in increased rates, as in other 
branches of the service that have been 
commandeered. Postmaster-General Bur- 
leson issued a statement saying that 
“there never was a time in the history 
of this war that called for such a close 
control of the cable system as exists 
today and as will continue during the 
period of reconstruction.” He added 
that the necessity of common control of 
telegraph lands by sea and land has 
been “ccaclusively shown.” 

We must also remember that though 
an armistice has been signed, this does- 
n’t mean that peace is necessarily here 
or that the war is over. The adminis- 
tration is in a position to know more 
than anyone else as to what the real 
conditions and real needs are. There is 
no question that the president has the 
power to seize the cable lines and run 
them as he sees fit. Future develop- 
ments will have to determine whether 
this power was used wisely and proper- 
iy or not. 


U. S. Aids Czecho-Slovaks. 


The U., S. treasury a short time ago 
advanced a credit of $7,000,000 to the 
national council of Czecho-Slovaks, the 
loan being arranged through Prof. 
Thomas Masaryk who has been chosen 
president of the new Czecho-Slovak re- 
public which was proclaimed by the 
national assembly a short time ago and 
which is to establish a government at 
Prague, c:.pital of ancient Bohemia. The 
money will be used for the purchase in 
this country of arms, ammunition and 
supplies for the Czecho-Slovak armies 
in Russia and Siberia. 

It was the courage, determination and 
actual achievements of these armies 
when they got a chance to strike at the 
Teutons who had oppressed them for 
generations that induced the United 
States and the entente nations to recog- 
nize the Czecho-Slovak national coun- 
cil, headed by Prof. Masaryk, as the de 
facto government of a belligerent peo- 
ple, despite the fact that at the time 
real independence for them seemed ex- 
tremely remote if possible at all. 

This recognition in turn seems to 
have played a very important part in 





SS, 


bringing about the disintegration of 
Austria-Hungary and so hastening the 
end of the war. This opinion is fully 
borne out by those who have had an 
opportunity to study affairs in the old 
dual monarchy in recent months at 
close range. 

Shortly before leaving America to 
assume his duties as presid nt of the 
new republic Prof. Masaryk declared 
that it had been the moral duty of the 
United States to join in the war for 
world freedom and justice and now 
that the war is won it is its moral duty 
to aid in the reorganization of the 
European races which have sd long 
smarted under the oppression of the 
Teutons—the Czecho-Slovaks, the Poles, 
Jugo-Slavs and other peoples. 

The people of Czecho-Slovakia, as the 
new republic is called, will expect from 
America loans of money and the help 
of engineers, business men, teachers 
and other constructive workers, Prof. 
Masaryk said, in order that they may 
secure real national independence. 

He regards the task now confronting 
the liberated Slavic peoples as not one 
of reconstruction alone but of re-crea- 
tion as well, a task even more difficult 
than the reconstruction necessary in 
Belgium and France, This loan of $7,- 
000,000 from the United States, he said, 
is a practical manifestation of sym- 
pathy. 


Uncle Sam Don’t Know Wheat Cost. 


Our government went ahead and fixed 
the prices of wheat and forced the 
growers to content themselves with 
those prices—and yet it now goes on 
record and says it has no way of know- 
ing what it costs to raise wheat. The 
prices paid for coal, copper, silver, lum- 
ber, sand, cement, salmon and innumer- 
able other products needed during the 
war have been based on what it cost 
to produce those articles, but it now ap- 
pears that the price of wheat was 
based on guesswork, 

The senate passed a resolution call- 
ing on the secretary of agriculture to 
furnish information “showing the cost 
of producing wheat and other farm 
products.” Secretary Houston replies 
saying he. regrets that he “cannot send 
to the senate dependable information 
on this subject.” 

He says that his department had made 
some “studies” of the cost of growing 
wheat and that some statements along 
that line had been published but that 
these “studies” were “wholly inade- 
quate” and that “the conclusions drawn 
have no validity.” Less than 300 farms 
were “studied” and these did not fair- 
ly represent all the wheat-growing sec- 
tions, Moreover, the farmers in most 
cases kept no exact records and their 
figures were not complete or accurate. 

The seeretary says that “there are 
many millions of farmers producing the 
leading crops and conditions differ not 
only from farm to farm but also from 
section to section, and averages mean 
very little”; hence it would be mislead- 
ing to draw any conclusions without go- 
ing more thoroughly into the subject. 
But he says that he will take steps, un- 


der the advice of experts inside and out- 
side of the government, to secure data 
on which it will be possible to base 
figures in future perhaps, 

Many people have kept wondering 
why it is that the agricultural depart- 
ment, with millions of money at its dis- 
posal, neglects to tackle subjects of this 
sort, which would be of the greatest 
benefit to the farmers. There is so 
much politics in the price of wheat how- 
ever that that subject is regarded as one 
which can most safely be left alone. 
The government refused to fix a reduced 
price for cotton, on the ground that 
that staple was costing the growers all 
they were getting for it. The question 
therefore arises, how the government 
could know how much it costs to pro- 
duce cotton, when it confesses itself 
unable to say how much it costs to pro- 
duce wheat, 


Roosevelts to Visit Son’s Grave. 


It was officially announced several 
weeks ago that a careful record was 
being kept of the burial places of all 
Americans who gave up their lives while 
fighting in France and that their bodies 
would be disinterred and returned to 
America when the war ended. 

Not long ago Col. Roosevelt wrote to 
Gen, March, chief of staff of the U. S. 
army, with reference to this announce- 
ment. “Mrs. Roosevelt and I wish to 
enter a most respectful but most em- 
phatic protest against the proposed 
course, so far as our son Quentin is 
concerned.” he wrote. “We have al-~ 
ways believed that 

“Where the tree falls, 

There let it lie.” 

Gen, March has given his consent that 
the body of the Colonel’s youngest son 
who fell in an air battle with the Ger- 
mans shall remain in French soil where 
it was buried by his foemen of the air 
and the war department has authorized 
Gen. Pershing to respect similar sugges- 
tions made by relatives of other Ameri- 
can soldiers who made the supreme 
sacrifice and whose bodies rest in 
graves overseas, 

Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt, though 
proud of the fact that he died fighting 
valiently feel keenly and poignantly 
the loss of their son, They plan to make 
a pilgrimage to his grave after peace has 
been definitely established. They -will 
place over the grave a small stone but 
will take care that “what has already 
been erected by his friends and Ameri- 
can comrades in arms” is not disturbed. 


Express Rates Increased. 


It would seem as if the unification of 
the postal, express, telephone, and tele- 
graph services un er the post-office 
department and the administration of 
them all in harmony with railroad con- 
trol ought to result in big economies. 
This may be the case in the end but for 
the present rates will mostly remain 
high, and in many cases they will con- 
tinue to be raised, as the policy is to 
keep wages at the high level in order 
to head off discontent. 

_ Jan. 1 express rates will be boosted— 
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on the average about 10 per cent. This 
will result in about $24,000,000 of new 
revenue being taken from the public. 
This amount will be divided on a basis 
of practically half to the express com- 
panies and ‘half to the railroads and 
will go tv pay the higher wages that 
have been granted. . 
The owners of railroad securities 
have formed an organization and they 
are bringing pressure to bear at Wash- 
ington to prevent the railroads from be- 
ing kept permanently by the govern- 
ment. The law limits government .con- 
trol to the period of the war and a 
“reasona_le time thereafter”, with a 
maximum fixed at 21 months, 


The war will not be officially over 
until the peace treaty is actually rati- 
fied, so that it will be a couple of years 
before the question will become acute. 
However, the people who are inter- 
ested in railroads would like to have 
some. assurance about the future. If 
railroad securities are to be depressed, 
while wages are to be constantly in- 
creased, they see themselves coming 
out of the little end of the horn—which 
however is just what the radicals are 
planning for. 

Even the state laws are no protection. 
The National Association of State Rail- 
way and Utility Commissioners has re- 
cently been in session at Washington. 
That body of state officials urged that 
the federal government should not take 
away from the states the power to con- 
trol “intrastate” rates—that is rates on 
traffic within the state. The purpose at 
Washington is to practically blot out 
state lines and state rights on this sub- 
ject; and that is a good thing, for one 
of the things that has held our railroads 
back has been that they were compelled 
to obey the laws of 48 different states, 
and the laws of the federal government 
into the bargain. 


_ There is no chance that the railroads 
will ever be put back as they were be- 
fore the war. If not actually owned 
and operated by the government they 
will be fully controlled by it and they 
will be run virtually as one great sys- 
tem. If the politicians can be prevented 
from inserting their fangs into these 
public utilities, the people will in due 
time get not only better but cheaper 
service than they could ever have got 
under private and separate operation. 
If the politicians are allowed to domi- 
nate, of course the people will have to 
pay through the nose and will have to 
be contented with whatever service is 
tossed to them. 

The interstate commerce commission 
is a little jealous because the railroad 
administration has gone ahead as if it 
had unlimited power to name rates, etc. 
In a recent decision the I. C. C. said: 
“It is inconceivable, that the congress 
did a vain thing in conferring on this 
commission power to determine wheth- 
er or not rates initiated by the director- 
general are just and reasonable. The 
same force and effect must ke given to 
that part of the law as to its other provi- 
sions.” This means simply that the 
I. C. C, will continue to have supervi- 


sion over rates, and that the railroad 
administration will be subordinate. 


The railreads of the country were 
very much run down when Uncle Sam 
took hold of them. Congress set aside 
a billion dollars to provide for rail- 
road improvements this year, such as 
new rails, additional engines and cars, 
etc. Only about half of this sum has 
been spent, owing to the shortage of 
materials and labor. Hundreds of mil- 
lions will have to be invested before 
the railroais will be in shape to handle 
all the traffic that will demand attention 
when we get going on a peace basis. 
The Republican idea is to reduce rates 
rather than to increase them, and thus 
make the increased volume of business 
pay for the increased express and give 
the people, instead of only the em- 
ployees, the benefit. 

Director-General McAdoo yielded to 
the demand of the telegraphers for in- 
creased wages and ordered general 
raises of 13 cents an hour, with a mini- 
mum of 48 cents an hour, based on an 
eight-hour day, dating back to Oct. 1. 
This increase will affect nearly 70,000 
telegraphers and will add $30,000,000 a 
year to the cost of the service. 


The telegraphers had threatened that 
they would strike and hold up the gov- 
ernment if raises were not granted. This 
is the course that the railroad workers 
pursued, you remember. Director Me- 
Adoo issue“ a rebuke to the telegraphers 
for making such a threat and telling 
them that “the government cannot be 
intimidated.” However, the government 
was intimidated in both cases and the 
raises allowed. 


America’s Suicide Rate High. 


F. L. Hoffman, statistician of the Pru- 
dential Lift Insurance Co., in a recent 
number of the Spectator makes the sur- 
prising statement that in the period of 
142 years since the United States took 
its place among the nations of the world 
more than 500,000 Americans have end- 
ed their earthly careers by suicide. He 
estimates that in 10 more years, making 
allowance for an increase in population 
and for a further increase in the actual 
number of suicides, an additional half 
million adult lives will be ended in the 
same way. 

Statistics compiled by Mr. Hoffman 
show that for the year 1917 there were 
more than 4,270 cases of suicide in 100 
American cities, having a combined 
population of nearly 26,378,000. The 
number in 1902 when the population 
was ‘approximately 17,817,000 was over 
3,000. In 1914, with a total population 
of nearly 24,554,000, the number of 
suicides in these same citie; was up- 
ward of 5,000. 

San Diego, Calif., showed a higher 
percentage of suicides in 1917 than any 
other American city, the deaths there 
from that cause numbering 43.2 for each 
100,000 population. Next highest was 
San Francisco, with 41.6° deaths for 
each 100,000. The lowest percentage 
was shown for Nashville, Tenn., where 
there were 3.4 deaths per 100,000 pop- 
ulation. Suicidal frequency is found 


ay 


to be higher in California than in any 
other section of the country. 

The number of deaths by suicide in 
55 Eastern cities in 1917 totaled 1,857, a 
decrease of more than 15 per cent from 
the number shown for 1912-1916. The 
suicide rate declined in cities in every 
section of the country during 1917. This 
decline was most pronounced in the 
cities of the South. In 22 Southern 
cities ine suicide rate among the whites 
was 22.6 per 100,000 population while 
among the colored it was only 5.6 per 
100,000. 

The statistics show that more suicides 
occur in the spring than in any other 
season of the year, the mortality rates 
from this cause in April, May and June 
being ‘:igher than those of any other 
months, Males are more prone to end 
their own lives than females; between 
the years 1911 and 1915 nearly 39,500 
males died by their own hand as com- 
pared with about 11,900 females. 

“No section of preventive mecicine,” 
Mr. Hoffman concludes, “offers a more 
promising field than social pathology, 
chiefly in the direction of a sabstantial 
reduction in the deaths from suicide. 

“Regardless of the ‘act that self-mur- 
der has become almost a common-place, 
the supject has been receiving no con- 
sideration from the church or state. The 
suicide record for 1917 is the lowes! 
figure on record for a considerable 
period of time. There can be no more 
convincing evidence of the correlation 
of suicidal frequency with economic 
conditions than that the prevailing er 
of unusuzl prosperity, as reflected in 
the low proportion of business failures, 
is also represented by a deciced falling 
off in the relative frequency of suicide, 
at least in the large American cities.” 


After-War Labor Policies. 


This matter of wages, etc. when the 
country settles down to peace basis is 
going to be one of the biggest questions 
confronting the world, if not the very 
biggest. The organized workers in the 
leading countries have given notice that 
they will not accept reductions of wages 
or ton hours of. labor. 

The British unions some months ago 
issued a program of labor’s peace re- 
quirements which included a long list 
of radical propositions, At the Pan- 
American labor conference just held at 
Laredo, Tex., President Gompers of the 
Federation of Labor said: “The time has 
come when the working peop:e are com- 
ing into their own; they have new 
rights and new advantages.” 

While decrying bolshevism and I. W. 
W.-ism, he issued warning that orga- 
nized labor would hold all it had won 
and would go on winning new conces- 
sions. He quoted big employers who 
had said that it would be necessary after 
the war for people to work longer than 
eight hours a day and to accept reduced 
wages if this country is to compete with 
the cheap labor of other countries. He 
declared however that the workers 
would not stand for anything of that 
kind, 

Some of the labor unions have taken 
action demanding that the government 
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shall provide easy jobs for everybody, 
at the prevailing war-time wages, and 
that if there is not enough work to go 
round at these. rates, then the hours of 
work shall be shortened so that there 
mav be “an equal distribution of jobs.” 
There have been a number of strikes 
already because night work and Sun- 
day work, which have paid such gilt- 
edged wages, is being stopped. 

The Laredo labor congress declared 
against any economic barriers being 
raised against Germany or any reprisals 

‘ainst her products. At the same time 
it declared for the eight-hour day and 
for the exclusion of the products of 

ild-labor from the commerce of the 
yvprid. The point then at once comes up 
whether such nations as Germany, 
France and Japan, which not only use 
child labor in large amounts but also 
have long workdays and extremely low 
wages, will agree to such an arrange- 
ment. Will they not insist on a chance 
to market their goods, and if we ex- 
clude such goods from our own markets, 
will they not send these goods to other 

irkets and thus shut us out of those 
markets by naming prices that our peo- 
ple can’t meet? 

Even if the present inflated wages 
could be continued in this country— 
which is in.possible—we could not com- 
pel other nations to pay the same wages. 
Japan is ready to exploit the vast labor 
supply of China, and Germany is ready 
to do the same with Russia, 

The millions of workers of Europe 
and Asia-can live on a fraction of what 
our workers can and they are willing 
to work for one-tenth to one-fourth the 
wages we pay. How are we going to 
prevent them from working as long as 
they choose, producing as much as they 
can and selling it for whatever they 
can get? This is a hard practical ques- 
tion and one that can’t be answered by 
theories, 

lt means that the tariff is going to 
be one of the leading issues in the years 
that are now just ahead of us. Even if 
the Democrats had remained in power 
they would have been compelled to 
adopt protective measures, to prevent 
our markets from being flooded with 
cheap foreign goods, With the Republi- 
cans in power in congress there will be 
an inereasing demand for legislation 
along protection lines, President Wil- 
son will not be in harmony with con- 
gress on this subject, and we shall prob- 
ably see the history of Cleveland’s tariff 
war with congress repeated. It will 
be interesting to follow this warfare, 
which has alreacy begun, and see what 
sort of compromise legislation will re- 
‘ult from the situation. 

There is a pretty general sentiment 
in favor of progressive legislation to 
bring about social justice to the work- 
ers, Not only soldiers but also workers 
in civil industries who are Jeft crippled 
will no doubt be re-educated by the 
government and assigned to work where 
they can make a living. 

At the same time there will be far 
Stricter laws to protect the workers in 
industries that are dangerous to life or 





injurious to health, And those that are 
injured or sick or who become too old 
to earn a living will be taken care of, 
through some system of health and old- 
age insurance. There is also a demand 
that the government should provide 
‘rest and medical attention for women 
who are to become mothers, These are 
but a few of the main reforms that are 
being brought forth, 

All these things are mostly for the 
benefit of the orgauized workers in 
cities and in factories and big plants. 
When “labor” is spoken of it i. this class 
of labor that is meant; the people who 
work on farms or in small business of 
their own are ignored, But the farmers 
are going to insist that they also re- 
ceive some consideration when the af- 
ter-war program comes to be adopted. 

It is certain that the work-.rs in the 
cities would soon die off if the farmers 
didn’t keep working away producing 
foodstuffs—and there is no eight-hour 
day or overtime wages for them. It is 
suggested that the returning soldiers 
shall be provided with land and with 
enough capital to start them in at 
farming. But if the soldiers are to be 
attracted to the farms and kept there 
they must be assured of a living and 
they must also have a chance to enjoy 
some of the luxuries of life. Otherwise 
they will flock to the cities, where they 
can get jobs at good wages. 

So. the entire industrial and social 


system is all tied up together. It is a 
simple thing to demand that wages 
shall be high and hours of labor short, 
but the actual value has to be created 
by someone, and the question is where 
all this money is coming from, To the 
bolshevik mind it looks as easy as roll- 
ing off a log to name arbitrary wages 
and hours of labor, but anyone who has 
ever produced anything directly by his 
own toil knows that money doesn’t 
come so easy as all that. If these city 
workers had to dig a living out of the 
soil they would starve to death. 

The war workers have been spoiled 
by wages that are several times what 
they could really earn, and now the 
difficulty is to induce these high-paid 
and hampered workers to go back to a 
peace basis. Many men who never had 
more than $18 a week or so before the 
war have been getting weekly pay en- 
velopes containing $50 to $100, and 
young girls who are hardly worth their 
board have beer drawing fancy salaries 
of $100 a month or more, and then 
grumbling. 

We must therefore expect that there 
will be many difficulties to be over- 
come before all these matters can be 
readjusted. Wages and prices will re- 
main high for months to come, but the 
tendency will be for them to come down 
gradually as competition is resumed, 
and no legislation can suspend the op- 
eration of this economic law. 








GOVERNMENT NOTES 








Cost of Soldiers’ Rationing, Twenty 
years ago the average daily cost of feed- 
ing soldiers in the army was less than 13 
cents per man; today, the war department 
announces, the rationing approximates 50 
cents per man, or an increase of nearly 
300 per cent, The average cost of rationing 
10 years ago, including breakfast, dinner 
and supper, was about 18 cents per day and 
during the Mexican campaign it increased 
to about 25 cents. In 1917, after war with 
Germany was declared, the cost of soldiers’ 
rations leaped to as high as 40 cents, climb- 
ing to 50 cents within the past eight 
months or so. 





Striving to Protect Industry. That the 
interests of capital and labor may be safe- 
guarded through the period of demobiliza- 
tion and conversion of industries from 
war to a peace basis authorities are per- 
mitting the cancellation of war contracts 
to proceed only with utmost caution. In 
case a large number of employees would 
suddenly be thrown out of work or a man- 
ufacturing establishment would be embar- 
rassed steps toward cancelling war orders 
will not be taken until arrangements have 
been made that will protect both employers 
and employees, it is stated. ° Each case will 
be treated individually, however, as any 
procedure of a sweeping nature would be 
apt to work injustice in many instances. 





Shoe Price List Abandoned. In order 
that raw shoe material released by the re- 
vised war program may find ready use the 
war industries board has decided to aban- 
don the recently adopted price-fixing shoe 
schedules which limited the retail prices of 
shoes to from $3 to $12. By the removal 
of these limitations more shoes will be 
manufactured, it is believed, and competi- 





tion between the various shoe concerns 
will serve to keep prices down to the prop- 
er level. 





To Continue Ship Production. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities will in no way lessen the 
building and operating of cargo carrying 
ships, officials of the navy department 
aver. Many ships will be needed to carry 
on foreign trade which as time goes on 
will increase. No move has been made te 
release American-owned vessels requisi- 
tioned during the war though owners are 
endeavoring to regain control of them, 
contending that under the agreement by 
which they were taken over they were to 
be released upon the signing of the armis- 
tice. Authorities deny this, stating that 
the agreement was that they should be re- 
leased only at the conclusion of peace. 





To Retain Copper Control. After an all- 
day conference with a committee repre- 
senting the American copper industry the 
war industries board announced that until 
Jan. 1 when the authorization may be re- 
newed or revised, as existing conditions 
may warrant, the present rate of manu- 
facture of copper products will be main- 
tained and the existing level of prices and 
wages preserved. This action was taken, 
the board explained, in order to stabilize 
the industry during the present critical 
period. That there will be a big demand 
for copper products by European coun- 
tries is indicated by the fact that one of 
the allied governments has just announced 
its immediate need of 200,000 tons. 





Thousands government jobs open to teach- 
ers. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. A84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list positions open,—Advt. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Inte 








ENGLAND. 

Want Coalition Continued. Appeals 
are now being made for the continua- 
tion of the present liberal-unionist coal- 
ition government and for the voters at 
the general elections to be held Dec. 14 
to decide on men more than party issues 
in order that those who represent Great 
Britain at the peace conference may 
have the authority of the people behind 
them and in order that the men charged 
with the work of reconstruction in the 
next few years may go about their 
tasks assured of the support of the 
people. 

It is pointed out that the substantial 
solidarity of the whole people which 
made possible Britain’s success in the 
successful prosecution of the war is 
vitally important during the postbelium 
period of reconstruction and that such 
solidarity is opposed only by the propo- 
nents of bolshevism and civil strife 
among classes. The new parliament, 
in the opinion of Premier Lloyd George, 
will be the most important ever elected 
in the history of the country. 


In a recent address the premier de- 
clared that in the coming months and 
years attention must be given to im- 
proving the physical health of the na- 
tion, to the production of more food, 
to the settlement of returned soldiers 
on the land and to the development of 
transport and electricity. He declared 
that the British people must face the 
problems of reconstruction as patriots 
and not as partisans and expressed the 
hope that during the next several years 
all parties may act as a unit with the 
best traditions of all. 

Lloyd George has declared in favor 
of numerous reforms, including the fol- 
lowing: Protecting British industry 
against unfair competition to which it 
has been subjected in the past by the 
selling of goods under the actual cost of 
production; a great rehousing program; 
reduction of the hours of labor and the 
introduction of a minimum wage. 


He has requested the help and advice 
of employers and employees in carrying 
out the pledges given by the government 
at the time the labor unions were asked 
to. relax while the war was on certain 
union practices and customs. It is the 
government’s policy, he said, that in the 
transition from munition making to the 
production of non-war commodities the 
existing level of wages should be con- 
tinued for at least six months unless 
changed by agreement between the dif- 
fi i parties concerned, 

He regards Irish home rule is essential 
butis opposed to any coercion of Ulster; 
he favors bringing home rule into effect 
at once but would exclude the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster from its opera- 
tions, setting up a joint council empow- 
ered to extend a legislation of an Irish 
parliament to Ulster. 


Gleaned from the ToreignTield 


With respect to the peace settlement 
which, he believes, “will mean the set- 
tlement of the world” the premier de- 
clare that it is the duty of liberalism 
to use its influence to insure that the 
settlement wil] establish permanent 
peace instead of permitting a relapse to 
the “old national rivalries, animosities 
and comp titive armaments.” 

No peace that “contravenes the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice,” he said, “will 
be a permanent one”; the world should 
be warned by the example of the peace 
imposed by Germany on France in 1871, 
a “peace which outraged all principles 
of justice and fair play”. 

A league of nations, he believes, is 
more necessary now than ever and ab- 
solutely essential to permanent peace; 
the small nations that have been re- 
born in Europe will require such .a 
league to protect them against selfish, 
covetous and unprincipled neighbors. 
He hopes to see a “condition of things, 
with the existence of a league of na- 
tions, under which conscription will 
not be necessary in any country” and 
declar.J that “we shall go to the. peace 
conference to guarantee that a league 
of nations is a reality”. 

In an election address to the coun- 
try the premier and the chancellor of 
the exchequer declared that an attempt 
must be made to reduce the war debt 
in such a manner as to inflict the least 
injury on industry and credit and that 
the new government must remove all 
inequalities of law as between men and 
women and create a second chamber 
based on direct contact with the people. 


$3,500,000,000 Credit Asked. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Law a short time 
ago moved a new vote of credit for 
$3,500,000,600. He predicted that there 
will be plenty of work to repair the 
war-ravaged territories and credit. to 
enable the carrying out of such work. 
He declared that “it is vital that the 
close international unity which the war 
has produced shall prevail” while the 
work of repair and reconstruction is in 
progress. 


London-to-Paris Air Service. It was 
lately announced that aircraft passenger 
seryice between London and Paris 
would be established at once, two-en- 
gine machines capable of making 120 
miles an hour being provided for the 
service, The fare will be $75 and the 
time from one capital to the other will 
be two and a half hours. 


King Goes to Parliament. Though it 
has long been the custom for parliament 
to go to the king on such occasions, 
King George, with the queen and the 
prince of Wales, not long ago drove 
without escort to the palace at West- 
minster to receive and reply to a loyalty 
address passed by the two houses of 


pe eR 


parliament. In his address the ki 
expressed pleasure in meeting the nx 
bers of the legislative body to “ren« 
thanks to Almighty God for the prom 
of a peace, now near at hand” 4 
he warmly praised the British navy | 
its effective work in preserving the s 
of Great Britain inviolate, assuring 
unending flow of foodstuffs and he!».- 
ing in the transportation of Ameri: 
soldiers to France, in these ways m:k.- 
ing the winning of the war possih|: 
The aim from now on, he said, must }) 
to build a greater and a better Brita 
In his address proroguing parliament 
few days later he expressed “hum!))|; 
thanks to Almighty God for the success 
with which it has pleased Him to crown 
our arms” and urged that the exertio;) 
which brought victory be continuc: 
“until the ravages of war are repaire: 
and the fabric of national prosperii\ 
is restored”, 


Collision Sank Campania. The steai- 
er Campania, once the queen of tl 
seas, broke from her moorings in a gale, 
collided with a battleship and short), 
afterward sank in the Firth of Forth, 
Scotland, it has been announced. \o 
lives were lost. The Campania, a ves- 
sel of 12,950 tons,.was built in Glasgow 
in 1892. She was taken over by the gov- 
ernment at the beginning of the w:i 
For several yéars she was a mother 
ship fur BritisL sea planes. In 18 
she made the trip from New York to 
Queenstown in five and a half days. 
two hours less than the best time | 
the American Line steamer, City oi 
Paris, 

Employment for Soldiers. Plans ai 
being worked out by the governmen' 
to provide in a financial way for so!- 
diers as the army is demobilized and | 
make sure that each man will find em- 
ployment quickly after his release fron 
military service, Provision has been 
made for money grants to civilians an: 
soldiers temporarily out of employ- 
ment as a result of the transition fro: 
a war to a peace basis, extra allowence 
being made for dependents, The peac« 
time trades and occupations of soldier 
will be considered in releasing the: 
from the army and those whose sei 
vices are most needed in the industri« 
will be released first, married men b« 
ing given preference. Permanent a; 
pointments to the civil service will b: 
reserved for a year to officers and so! 
diers. Soldiers are to be given speci: 
facilities for obtaining land. The pr: 
duction of materials needed in the build 
ing trades is to be hastened and ir: 
and steel are to be released from con 
trol at once in order to stimulate th: 
employment of labor. 


GERMANY. 

Socialists Opposed. Reports say that 
the Ebert provisional government ha: 
reached an agreement with the coun 
cil of soldiers and workmen and tha! 
pending the formation of a permaneni 
government all authority is to be placed 


in the hands of the council. It is pro- 
posed to enforce measures against all 


an ee 
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counter-revolutionary activity and to 
call on representatives of soldiers and 
workers’ councils in all parts of the 
country to form an assembly. 

Outside of Berlin there seems to be 
much opposition to the socialists who 
apparently have absorbed the Ebert 
government and who claim all political 
power in the German “republic”. A con- 
siderable part of south Germany, in- 
cluding Wurttemburg, Baden and Ba- 
varia, has declared against submitting 
to “the terrorism of the dictators in 
Berlin” and a strong feeling against the 
Berlin soldiers’ and workmens’ council 
is manifest in Prussia. 

A movement having for its end sep- 
aration from Germany and the crea- 
tion of an independent republic is under 
way in the Rhineland, The former 
grand duchy of Baden is to become a 
free and popular republic, it is announc- 
ed, with authority vested in the provin- 
cial government; an election is to be 
held there shortly in which male and 
female voters above the age of 20 years 
will choose by secret ballot a national 
assembly to decide definitely on the 
form of government. It is announced 
from Berlin that elections for a German 
constituent assembly will be held 
Feb, 2, 

The “united workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils” have proclaimed Oldenburg 
Oesterfriesland, Bremen, Hamburg and 
Schleswig-Holstein, comprising the en- 
tire North sea coast of Germany from 
Holland to Denmark, a republic and 
announced that a capital will be estab- 
lished at Hamburg. 

There is considerable question as to 
what constitutes the real responsible 
government of Germany, a government 
with which final peace can be neco- 
tiated. The socialists appear to be dom- 
inant now but they will have to meet 
and solve successfully numerous diffi- 
cult, delicate problems connected with 
feeding the civilian population and pro- 
visioning and demobilizing the army 
to establish the authority and responsi- 
bility of their government. 

The supreme test will come in the en- 
forcement of the peace conditions and 
their success or failure in this tre- 
mendous task will determine in large 
measure the future fate of Germany. 





“How Wilhelm Held Out”. Under this 
head a German socialist writer reports 
in a Frankfort paper that the ex-kaiser 
had enormous quantities of foodstuffs 
of all kinds stored away safely in his 
Berlin palace; While many of his sub- 
jects starved or at least suffered keenly 
from lack of food Wilhelm evidently 
fared sumptuously every day for he 
had great stocks of meat and game in 
cold storage and his larder was filled 
with huge quantities of salted provi- 
sions, eggs, flour, meal, sugar, peas, 
beans and-other food materials, includ- 
ing luxuries and delicacies which many 
of his subjects had not seen since the 
beginning of the war. The stock was 
worth all together several hundred 
thousand marks. Whether the release 
of the Hohenzollern hoard helps in 
feeding the hungry or not, they are to 


be relieved shortly of meatless weeks 
and to have their bread rations in- 
creased to five pounds weekly, accord- 
ing to the Berlin Tageblatt. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Australia’s Casualties in the war, ac- 
cording to recent figures, number near- 
ly 55,000 dead and 159,000 wounded. 
These losses are several times as great 
as those sustained by the United States; 
the figures are particularly impressive 
when it is realized that the whole popu- 
lation of Australia numbers only about 
5,000,000. 


SERBIA. 


Agree on Union with Jugo-Slavs. The 
Serbian premier and the national] coun- 
cil of Agram, representing Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, have reached a complete 
agreement concernin,; the union of Ser- 
bia and the Jugo-Slav provinces. A 
proclamation has been issued, stating 
that no interior political or customs 


frontiers now exist between the en- . 


tire Serbian, Croat and Slovene terri- 
tory. This agreement, it is believed; 
will go a long way toward solving some 
of the difficult territorial problems 
growing out of the disintegration of the 
former Austro-Hungarian empire.. 


LIECHTENSTEIN. 


A Revolution has occurred in the little 
principality of Liechtenstein, between 
Switzerland and Austria, according to 
reports, the people, numbering alto- 
gether some 10,000 having apparently 
caught the infection of revolution from 
some of the principality big neighbors. 
The aged prince, John II was forced to 
leave the country and Dr. Ritter, a 
lawyer of Innsbruck, succeeded him as 
head of the government. 


MEXICO. 


Gold Standard Adopted. Because of 
the unusually high price of silver that 
has prevailed for months Mexican sil- 
ver money became worth more as bul- 
lion than as coin, Consequently con- 
siderable quantities were exported. This 
resulted in a great deal of inconven- 
ience and handicapped business men 
seriously. To remedy matters Presi- 
dent Carranza a short time ago issued 
a decree placing the monetary system 
of the country on a strictly gold basis 
and providing for a reduction in the 
amount of silver in subsidiary silver 
coins, thus making it unprofitable to 
ship them out of the country. 


POLAND. 


Poles Gaining Control. Polish troops 
the other day took possession of the 





royal palaces and the quarters of the - 


military commanders in Warsaw. They 
have also taken charge of German mili- 
tary automobiles, arms and other war 
‘supplies and the postal and telephone 
stations connecting with Vienna. Ger- 
man troops, German police and German 
civilians in the Polish capital have been 
disarmed and placed under arrest. Po- 
lish officers from Warsaw have taken 
over the government of Posen, capital 
of German Poland or Posen, at the ex- 


treme western part of the old king- 
dom of Poland. A great part of the 
province of Posen is also in Polish 
hands, Reports say that Lemberg, the 
capital of Galicia, with its environs, 
has lately fallen to Polish troops after 
considerable heavy fighting. Outbreaks 
against the Jews in several towns in the 
western part of Polish Galicia have been 
reported; numerous fatalities have oc- 
curred among the Jews, it is said, 


CANADA. 


Increased Immigration Expected. The 
Canadian government is expecting a 
large immigration from Europe when 
the armies of the entente nations are 
demobilized and the restoration of pre- 
war conditions begins, Accordingly 
preparations are already being made for 
receiv ng a considerable influx of peo- 
ple in the next decade or so, perhaps 
20,009,000 or more, altogether. Cana- 
dians also expect a marked change in 
the relationship between Canada and 
the United States, the war having drawn 
the two countries closer together, en- 
gendered a new mutual sympathy and 
understanding and removed old bar- 
riers to commerce between them. 





Canada’s War Losses in men up to 
within a short time of the cessation of 
hostilities totaled more than 211,300, 
including 34,880 killed in action, 15,460 
who died of wounds or disease, 152,780 
wounded and 8,245 missing in action, 
taken prisoners or presumed to be dead. 


ICELAND. 


Large Imports of U. S. Goods. Nor- 
mally the greater part of the foreign- 
produced goods imported into Iceland 
has come from Denmark and Great 
Britain but when the war interfered 
with the production of such goods in 
these countries the market was opened 
to America which up to that time had 
done little or nothing to create a de- 
mand in Iceland for American-made 
wares. In 1917 more tha: $2,400,000 
worth of American goods were import- 
ed,as compared with on!y about $400,000 
worth the preceding year. Roads have 
been improved to such an extent that 
there is a growing demand for auto- 
mobiles and automobile accessories; 
American products of this kind were 
sold last year to the amount of more 
than $10,000. Import: of American cot- 
ton vod. amounted to more than $25,- 
000. Among the other products im- 
ported were shoes, phonographs, plate 
glass, jewelry and silverware, furs, mo- 
tion-picture films, laces and perfum- 
eries. 


STOMACH TROUBLE OR TAPEWORM 
BANISHED. 


Many persons who suffer from .stomach 
trouble really have a tapeworm and don’t 
know it. A guaranteed remedy which has 
proven to be remarkably effective in expell- 
ing tapeworms and givinggquick relief in 
all forms of stomach trouble is being sent 
on free trial by the Schoenherr Co., Dept. 
32, Milwaukee, Wis, They guarantee it to 
remove, in less than one hour, any tape- 
worm with its head. No pain, no dieting, 
no danger; also to relieve any form of 
stomach trouble or it costs nothing. Take 
advantage of their free trial offer. Write 
them today.—Advt. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








A New Rubber Product. 

A “by-products engineer”—a member 
of the new class of engineers who make 
it their business to discover ways to 
utilize by-products which heretofore 
have been worthless and even worse 
because time, labor and money have 
to be expended in getting them out of 
the way—had for some time been think- 
ing about a re-enforced rubber fabric, 
somewhat analogous to re-enforced 
concrete, to be formed by filling in a 
tubular or spongy mass with rubber, 
the Scientific American tells us. 

This man had searched high and low 
for the proper base; he had tried vari- 
ous metals and everything else that 
seemed to promise any worth-while re- 
sults but his search proved unsuccess- 
ful as none of the materials he tried 
strengthened the rubber without rob- 
bing it of a proportionate degree of 
elasticity. 

One day his attention was called to 
fish scale. The scale from a few of the 
less common varieties has been utilized 
to some extent for making an artificial 
pearl but the great bulk of this by- 
product which is constantly being pro- 
duced in large quantities at canneries, 
wholesale markets, etc., has been abso- 
lute waste, no litthe expense being in- 
volved in getting rid of it. 

The by-products engineer began an 
investigation of the structure and prop- 
erties of fish scale and discovered that 
it is a cellular mass, of tubular struc- 
ture, as resilient as rubber but consid- 
erably tougher, also that these charac- 
teristics are common to the scale from 
all varieties ordinarily handled on a 
commercial basis. It occurred to him 
that here was a material that might 
serve excellently as the base for the re- 
enforced rubber fabric he had had in 
mind and he immediately put it to the 
test. To his delight he found that it 
was exactly the material he had been 
looking for for it toughened the rubber 
without reducing its elasticity at all. 

He was still further pleased to dis- 
cover later that the treatment with sul- 
phur which is depended on for harden- 
ing or vulcanizing rubber would act on 
the scale and affect it just the same as 
rubber. Now by rubberizing the com- 
bination he obtains a hard, tough elas- 
tic fabric. 

He has secured the fullest possible 
patent protection and is now making 
extensive tests with a view to discover- 
ing ways in which his product can be 
used advantageously in the rubber bus- 
iness. So far the most exhaustive tests 
of tires made of his re-enforced rubber 
have given most encouraging results, 


Circus Tent Wound on Spool. 
The illustration shows a new device 
for disposing of big circus tents after 
a performance and transporting them 


conveniently to the next stand. The 
invention has been tried out by some of 
the big circus companies and found so 
satisfactory, it is said, that others will 
add it to their equipment. 

Instead of folding the heavy can- 
vases up, transferring the unwieldy 
bundles to wagons and then to the 
railroad car, as had to be done for- 
merly, each tent section is folded once, 
then one end is fastened to the spool 
which is mounted on-a wagon (some- 
times a motor truck). A gasoline en- 
gine mounted on the end of the wagon 
is then started and this revolves the 
spool, winding the canvas compactly 
thereon. 

In case the canvas is wet-the excess 
moisture is pressed out before it is 
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wound on the spool bz wringers spe- 
cially provided for that purpose. Each 
spool which is 25 feet long, just the 
proper length for a tent section, car- 
ries seven tons of canvas when full. 

When taken to the grounds where 
the tent is to be set up for the next per- 
formance the wagons or trucks on 
which the spools are mounted are dis- 
posed so that each section will be just 
where it is needed when thé tent is 
raised. Then a team of horses is 
hitched to the end of the outside sec- 
tion of canvas on each reel in turn 
and the sections are rapidly unwound, 
all ready for puiting together. 

Not only does the device facilitate 
the work of taking down, transporting 
and re-erecting the big tents, but it 
lightens the human labor connected 
with such operations and saves wear 
and tear on the canvas so that the life 
of the tent is materially prolonged. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


New Geographical Names Needed. Discov- 
eries made by Vilhjalmur Stefanssen in 
the arctic region have made necessary new 
names for heretofore unknown lands and 
seas. The body of water previously sup- 
posed to be an arm of the Arctic ocean 
and known as Prince Gustav Adolph sea 
has been found to be no sea at all; in it is 
the new land discovered by Stefanssen, in- 
cluding five new islands. 


A Makeshift Puncture Repair. The fol- 
lowing is said to give satisfactory results 
when the inner tube of an auto has been 
punctured and it is inconvenient or im- 
possible to patch it then and there: Take 
out the tube and at the point where it is 


punctured twist it as is done to wring water 
out of a cloth. Wind tightly about thi 
part string or tape so as to form a ligatur: 
on each side of the hole. Now pad thi 
section of the tube with rags, waste « 
similar material so that it will fill out en 
hold up the casing, insert the whole in {| 
casing in the usual manner and inflate. 


Converting Waste Fruit into Vinegar. 
The agricvltural experiment station at 
Berkeley, Calif., which has investigated th: 
production of vinegar from waste fruit 
finds that in most cases the best results 
are obtained by first crushing the fruit and 
allowing it to ferment before pressing. 
The introduction of pure yeast and a small 
amount of sulphurous acid is advantageous 
as it promotes the necessary alcoholic fer- 
mentation. After being stored for several! 
weeks the fermented juice should be drawn 
off without disturbing the sediment and 
one-fourth of its volume of vinegar should 
be added to it to start acetic fermentation 
The best results are obtained when the 
two fermentations are kept separate and 
distinct. 


Where is Rainfall Greatest? The hill 
station Cherrapunji, on the slope of the 
Himalayas, in Assam, is generally regarded 
as the place of greatest rainfall in the 
world, the yearly average for a 40-year 
period being 426 inches, but measurements 
covering a five-year period indicate that 
Waialeale, Kauai, Hawaiian islands, is even 
a rainier place; the average rainfall at the 
Hawaiian station which is more than 5,000 
feet above sea level has been found to be 
518 inches, according to D. H. Campbell 
of Stanford university. 


GEMS FROM EXCHANGES. 


The Rev. J. W. McCoy preached the an- 
nual sermon to the Juvenile Grand United 
Order of Chaldeans. Quite a large collec- 
tion was lifted—Baltimore Herald. 


We were compelled to listen during the 
warmest of the warm days last summer to 
the most innocuous speech we ever have 
heard. The speaker not only said nothing 
but qualified that—Emporia Gazette. 


There is no room in our war garden for 
a single dog track, but there is plenty of 
room for several dog graves,—Fairmount 
Sentinel. 


This town has all the modern improve- 
ments, but they are in no shape to do any- 
one any good. The swimming pool has no 
water in it, the town clock has no hands 
and the jail has a hole in it—Butler Dem- 
ocrat. 


We have noticed that some persons, when 
staking out their cows tie them too near 
the sidewalk so that the animals stand on 
the walk or stretch the rope across and 
make a nuisance of themsélves generally. 
Owners should be more careful.—Pope 
County Record. 


Mr. Harold Pence, returning from Ur- 
bana late Sunday evening, lost control of 
his car, which ran into a telephone pole, 
and received several injuries, but is re- 
covering very nicely.--Urbana Democrat. 


Mr. Marvin Chapman fell from a load of 
hay Wednesday. His head struck the wheel 
and broke two spokes, but didn’t hurt his 
head.—Monticello Advance. 


TEACHERS EARN $100 MONTH EXTRA. 

Design and make dresses and gowns in 
spare times. Write to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A857, Rochester, N. Y., for free sam- 
ple lessons, telling*how to do it—Advt. 
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$40,000,000 to Institutions. Of the late 
Mrs, Russel Sage’s $50,000,000 estate $40,- 
(00.000 is to be divided among 30 charitable 
and educational institutions, according to 
her will which was filed a few days ago in 
thé surrogate’s court of New York county, 
N.Y. Eight millions of the remaining sum 
are left to her brother while sums ranging 
from $2,500 to $5,000 are to be distributed 
among her servants. 





Early Suffrage Victory Predicted. With 
new men occupying seats in the senate 
chamber advocates of woman: suffrage are 
confident that the recently defeated suf- 
frage bill will be resurrected at an early 
date and passed. If favorable action is not 
taken before March 4 the bill will have to 
be put through the house again. Miss Alice 
Paul, chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party, claims a gain for suffrage of at 
least one vote in the senate and possibly 
four. Senator Weeks of Mass. who was 
against suffrage was defeated at the recent 
elections, his place being taken by Senator- 
Elect Walsh, who has promised support to 
the suffrage amendment. 





Movie Star Loses Suit. After hearing the 
evidence on both sides of the case a su- 
preme court jury in New York city decided 
that Mary Pickford, the celebrated moving 
picture star, should pay to Mrs. Cora Wil- 
kenling, a literary and theatrical agent, 
“108,339 which is a little less than 10 per 
cent of the actress’s income for two years. 
Mrs. Wilkenling alleged that the money 
was due her under a contract with Miss 
Pickford for having brought the actress 
into communication with the company 
with which she is engaged. Miss Pickford’s 
present salary is $690,000 a year. 


“Flu” Victim Despite Name. Among the 
estates of Foster township, Pa., that were 
settled in Pottsville the other day was one 
of Mike Catchmark Wasnock Uonaskos 
Cahsweah Waschbach, who had succumbed 
to the influenza epidemic. Mike. was a 
native of Austria. 


Pacifist Drafted. Meyer Graubard, a 
former student of Columbia _ university, 
whose opposition to things military has 
ittracted country-wide attention was re- 
cently removed from the jail where he has 
been confined for some time and inducted 
into military service. Graubard spent a 
vear in jail for refusing to register in the 
first draft. His case was carried before 
the U, S. supreme court which rendered a 
decision against him. 





Would Give Hun Colonies to Negroes. 
James Dudley, president of the Negro Ag- 
ricultural and Technical College of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has sought the aid of Presi- 
dent Wilson to have the territory in Africa 
that has been wrested from the Germans 
turned into a free state for negroes. Dud- 
ley asks that the proposition be submitted 
to the peace conference. 





Cross Atlantic in Three Days. Crossing 
the Atlantic ocean in three days, heretofore 
an unbelievable achievement, was accom- 
plished some weeks ago by one of the 
three “mystery ships” which the British 
navy has been using with such marked suc- 
cess against the Huns. It was at the time 
when the Siberian situation was especially 
acute, making it imperative that British 
authorities take counse! with the govern- 
ment at Washington, that Mr, Balfour, Brit- 
ish foreign minister, hurried to the United 





States on one of these ships, landing in 
this country, it is declared, within three 
days of the time he started. Considerable 
speculation has always been attached to 
these mystery ships but since hostilities 
have been suspended more light is being 
thrown on them. They are larger than 
destroyers, and are capable of attaining a 
speed in some instances as high as 54 knots 
and 1000 knots a day through all kinds of 
weather. Equipped with bombing hydro- 
planes they constitute formidable enemies 
of the Hun U-boats and other German ves- 
sels. Whenever a German raider was lo- 
cated these vessels were rushed to the 
spot with the result that the enemy ves- 
sel was generally overhauled and sent to 
the bottom. 
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NEWSPAPER VIEWS 


if 
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Washington Post.—Let everybody in the 
world be fed, of course, but let the, Ger- 
mans take the tail end of the bread line. 








New York Tribune,—Holland couldn’t es- 
cape the horrors of war. Wilhelm and son 
are now there. 





Pittsburgh Press—Where is the old- 
fashioned person who remembers an Amer- 
ican statesman by the name of William 
Jennings Bryan? 

Providence Journal.—The workmen’s and 
soldiers’ council of Berlin inaugurates. its 
assumption of power by ordering a general 
strike. To stop working is, of course, the 
first thought of the citizen of the socialist 
state. 





Toronto Mail and Empire—When so 
many republican movements are occurring 
in Europe, what is more natural than that 
the Republicans in the United States 
should have their turn again? 

San Francisco Chronicle—The Republi- 
can victory does not seem to have given 
Germany any encouragement, and it may 
have been a factor in bringing about that 
unconditional surrender. 


Philadelphia Bulletin. — Congressman 
Kitchin is returned, as was to have been 
expected, but he will be relegated to the 
rear of the house. 








Baltimore American—The time has, in- 
deed, come when nations are being born in 
a day. The full importance of these events 
of stupendous interest cannot be grasped 
by the contemporary view, 





Troy Record—Germany mourns the loss 
of its conquests. What it should rather 
mourn is the loss of its reputation. 





Boston Globe.—The bolsheviki, watching 
the progress of events, must realize that 
they also will be attended to, if they are 
still in power, when the other work is 
ffnished. 





Wheeling Register—Supermen and sub- 
marines, Prussianism and Potsdam are all 
about to be spurlos versenkt. 





Wichita Eagle—Freedom of the seas, in 
other words, is not to be translated into 
German. 





London Express.—The victory of the Re- 
publicans in the recent election shows that 
the American people are not only ready to 





follow President Wilson but anxious to 
get in front of him. America is for victory 
unqualified and complete. 


Washington Herald.—America’s new crop 
of heroes comes opportunely. The Civil 
war veterans were nearly all gone. 

London Telegraph—The evacuation of 
Belgium will not undo the crime of 1914. 
Reparation to the fullest measure must 
also be made, for Belgium has the first 
claim on Germany’s resources for the un- 
speakable outrages she has suffered. 

Washington Post—-The biggest hoist 
from the smallest petard in history was 
when Austria thought it was smashing 
Serbia in 1914. 

New York Telegraph—Recent events 
seem to have taken the “blatt” out of the 
Tageblatt. 

Kansas City Star—Paradoxical as_ it 
may seem, in order to have our soldiers go 
ahead we must back them up, 


Birmingham Age Herald.—Of course the 
brewers are entitled to an organ—provided 
they don’t expect to play German tunes. 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger.—The con- 
tinued advance of the Greeks profanely 
suggests that Hellas broke loose. 


Montgomery Advertiser—Nobody cares 
what happens to the Turk, just so it hap- 
pens. 


Chicago News.—With Turkey it is merely 
a matter of deciding who is going to do 
the carving. 

National Tribune—The palace ring at 
Madrid now have leisure to regret von 
Hertling’s thanks to Spain for “the many 
favors” she has granted Germany. Those 
will bar Spain from any consideration at 
the peace table. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


It is by the government of himself that 
man is great.—Cousin. 








Work thou in well doing. Infinite is the 
help man can yield to man.—Carlyle, 


Man has a spontaneous presentiment of 
mortality.—Mann. 


He who would be a great soul in future 
must be a great soul now.—Emerson. 





Everywhere, in all cases, virtue secures 
happiness and vice produces misery.— 
Greeley. 

The strength of a man consists in find- 
ing out the way God is going and in going 
that way himself—Beecher. 


No road to any good knowledge is whol- 
ly among the lilies and the grass. There is 
rough climbing to be done always.—Ruskin. 


MAKES FORDS START EASY. 


A new Gas Generator which heats the 
manifold, Vaporizes the gas and makes in- 
stant ignition possible has been invented 
by the Bear Mfg. Co., 103 Bear Bldg., Rock 
Island, ll. This simple and inexpensive 
device does away with hot water, make- 
shifts, etc,, and gives you a “ready to 
start” motor in the coldest weather. It 
also saves 10 cents a gallon on gasoline be- 
cause with it you can use the cheapest 
gasoline all winter. If you want to try 
this great trouble and money saver send 
them $1.50 and they will send you one of 
these remarkable devices postpaid under a 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
Write them today. Salesmen wanted.—Ady, 
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Oft-Met French Terms. 


HERE is a very close and inti- 
mate association between the 
French language and our own— 
mainly due to the fact that at the Nor- 
man conquest many French people 
went over into England and settled 
there and that a large number of 
French words were imported into the 
language at that time and subsequently. 
Anglo-Saxon was the language of the 
common people, while French was the 
language of the upper classes, as Scott 
illustrates in “Ivanhoe”. 

For example “hog” is an old English 
word, and so is “pig”, whereas “pork” 
is a French word, derived from “porc”. 
So also “sheep” is an old English word, 
while “mutton” is French—derived 
from “mouton”. The explanation is 
that the peasants or common people of 
England had to do with raising hogs 
and sheep and so the English names for 
those animals were retained; but when 
the hogs and sheep were butchered 
and turned into meat for the upper 
classes to eat, this meat acquired the 
fancy French name of “pork” or “mut- 
ton,” etc. 

In the same way “calf” is an old 
English word, while “veal” is French— 
derived from “veau.” “Hen” is old 
English while “pullet” is French—de- 
rived from “poulet”. This is sufficient 
proof that in those times the common 
people had to eat the old hens, while 
the upper classes ate the tender young 
pullets. 

The lawyers also introduced a vast 
number of terms into English from the 
French, as well as from the Latin, be- 
cause the English language lacked the 
fine distinctions and varied terms that 
were required. The word “tenant” for 
instance is French; it means someone 
who holds or upholds—the tenants of 
an estate being formerly the supporters 
or soldiers of the landlord, owing serv- 
ice to him the same as our citizens now 
owe service to the government. 

The word “villain” is also French 
and it came into our language by the 
same route. A “villain” was a tenant 
of the lowest order, and hence the 
term came to be used to describe a 
very low person, who would do almost 
any crime. 

“Estate” is French and is derived 
from “etat”—ai-tah. The word “mort- 
gage” is pure French and our pronun- 
ciation of it is an imitation of the 
French—mor-gazh. “Mort” means dead 
and “gage” means a pledge, so a mort- 
gage is a dead pledge; that is, the prop- 
erty mortgaged to another person—the 
mortgagee—will become his property 
unless the present holder—or mortgag- 
or—pays a debt or does whatever else 
is promised. ; : 

Our word “pay” comes from the 
French, because when money was in- 
troduced in place of personal service 
in return for land, etc., this mom: 





went to landlords who were mostly of 
French origin or who affected the 
French language because it was aristo- 
cratic. “Rent” is likewise French. 
“Rent” really implies something annu- 
al and not monthly etc. 
preserve this distinction and _ they 
don’t speak of “renting” a house by the 
month. You never see a “For Rent” 
sign on a house in England: it is always 
“To Let” or “To Be Let”—this word 
“let” meaning to hire out for any 
agreed term. The French government 
bonds are called “rentes”—rahngt—he- 
cause they draw annual interest. 

We get from the French most com- 
mercial terms, such as “account”, 
“bank”, “cash”, “credit”, “debit”, “‘bal- 
ance”, etc. The word “money” is both 
oid English and French, for it seems 
that money of some form was so old 
that the word for it became universally 
known. This word was spread to all 
parts of the Roman empire by 
Roman soldiers, who received money as 
pay and who spent it wherever they 
went. 

The origin of this word is very inter- 
esting. The first Roman coining was 
done in the temple of Juno Moneta at 
Rome, and thus any coins which were 
stamped there were known as “money.” 
So also the place itself came to be 
known as the “mint”, and thus we get 
our modern word “mint”. We there- 
fore see that “money” and “mint” are 
really the same word in different forms. 

The words “penny” and “shilling” 
are likewise old English words which 
are also found in most of the other 
northern languages, because these small 
coins were ones that the common peo- 
ple used. But when it comes to larger 
money, like the “pound”, “sovereign”, 
etc., these names were imported from 
the French or Latin. An _ English 
“pound”, in the money sense, was orig- 
inally a pound of silver. 

The term “avoirdupois” is made up 
of a string of French words: “avoir’— 
av-wahr— meaning “worth”; “du”, 
meaning “of the”, and “pois” or 
‘noids” — p’wah — meaning weight; 
this “avoirdupois” means literally 
“worth of weight” or “value of weight”. 

The word “clerk” came into English 
originally from the Latin, by way of 
the French. It meant anyone who 
could read and write, and as most of 
the men who could read and write 
were educated by the church, the 
word “clerical” was applied both to 
clerk’ in stores and to ministers of the 
gospel. We still have this double mean- 
ing of the word. A “clerical” error 
means an error by a clerk, while a 
“clerical” robe is a robe worn by a 
priest. 

We have said that the word “debit”, 
as used in bookkeeping, is French. It 
means a sale or a giving out; anything 
that is given out to another is debited 
to him. Our soldiers in France have 
seen thousands of signs reading: “De- 
bit de Tabac”’—dai-bee duh _tab-ac. 
This means a shop where tobacco is 
sold. 

In France the government has a 


The English 


the- 


monopoly of the sale of tobacco an 
it establishes licensed shops all ove 
the country where such goods are sold 
The government “regie” or excise de- 
partment every year buys America 
and other tobacco in large quantities 
on contract, and retails it at its ow: 
prices. It thus makes a handsome profi 
from this monopoly, and this profi 
helps to supply the revenue for the sup 
port of the government. The metho: 
in this country is for the government t: 
tax the tobacco and then let anybod, 
sell it who wants to pay the fees. 

All the ladies know that “taupe”’— 
tope—is a fashionable color now. Mos! 
of them probably do not know what 
this word means. It is merely th: 
French word for “mole”. “Taupe” is 
mole-color. 

When the kings of fashion in Paris 
decree that the women all over th« 
world shall wear mole-color or an) 
other color, or hitch their skirts abov: 
their knees, or make them drag on thx 
ground, or hobble them at the ankle, o1 
spread them out like a balloon wit! 
hoop-skirts, or wear huge feathers 0: 
yellow pom-poms or vegetables ii 
their hats, or variegated shoes with 
Chinese heels, or tight sleeves, or loos: 
sleeves, or no sleeves at all—then al 
these millions of women do just a: 
they are told—or as near like it as the, 
can. Everything will be “taupe” unti 
the fashion kings have got everybod) 
wearing that color, and then they wil! 
change it to something else. 


Whatever is French in fashion is “en 
regle”—ahng raigl’—that is, according 
to the rule. Nobody knows just who 
starts these fashions, but the first thing 
we know is that “they” are wearing 
such and such a thing. “On dit”’—ong 
dee—“one says”, or “they say”—that 
this is the fashion, and that makes it so. 
American fashions are from a year to 
three years behind the Paris fashions. 
but our girls manage to present a “tout 
ensemble”— too-tahng-sambl’— “all to- 
gether”— that is always pleasing. 

Many terms that are used in the fem- 
inine world are from the French. The 
Anglo-Saxons knew nothing about 
trimming hats, and so, as we might ex- 
pect, the word “millinery” is French. 
But the French had got the term fron 
the Italians. The first people who made 
a specialty of fine hats for women 
were those of Milan, or “Milaners” as 
they were known, these hats being 
made of fine Milan straw. 

The word “hat” is old English, and 
this is a generic term covering any sort 
of head covering, whether for men. 
women or children, But the word 
“bonnet” for instance is-French and it 
applies to a particular kind of close- 
fitting head-dress. 

So the common word “feather” is 
English, but-by the time a feather is 
turned into millinery it becomes a 
“plume”—which is nothing more noi 
less than the French word for feather. 
The French retain “plume” as their 
word for a writing-pen, as the first 
pens were made from feathers or 
quills. So if an author has a “nom de 
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plume”—nong duh plewm—it means 
that he has a “name-of-pen” or “pen- 
name”, like “Mark Twain.” 

A very common word in French is 
“rendezyous”—rahng-dai-voo—and we 
also use it in English of course. It is 
a compound word, made up of ‘“ren- 
dez”, meaning “render” or appear, and 
“vous”, meaning “you”. So “rendez- 
vous” means “render-you”; that is 
“meet”, 

A London news dispatch this week 
begins “Apropos the American congres- 
sional discussions” That word 
“apropos”—ah-pro-po—is often used, 
and often misused. It is really two 
words in French—‘“a” meaning “to” 
and “propos” meaning “purpose”—that 
is, to the purpose or appropriately. 
Many people would say “Apropos of 
the American congressional discus- 
sions”, but the “of” is superfluous; the 
proper form is “apropos the American” 
— etc. 

So anything that is to the point is 
“apropos”. And conversely anything 
that is not to the point or unseasonable 
is “mal a propos”. The name of “Mrs. 
Malaprop” in the famous play of “The 
Rivals”, by Sheridan, was suggested by 
this French phrase “mal a propos”, for 
the reason that she was constantly mak- 
ing untimely blunders. For example 
she said someone was “headstrong as 
an allegory on the banks of the Nile.” 
What she meant of course was an alli- 
gator, 

This word “malapropism” is still ap- 
plied to ludicrous mistakes of that sort. 
In this year’s theatrical show called 
“The Follies of 1918” for instance one 
of the characters speaks of having suf- 
fered all last winter with her “utensils” 
—meaning her tonsils. 

The common word “tool” is English, 
but this fancy word “utensil”, which 
means the same thing, comes from the 
French—originally from the Latin— 
meaning anything that can be used. The 
word “use” and “utensil” are from the 
same root. A fancy form of “use” is 
“utilize”, which is also French. Most 
of our words ending in “ize” are from 
the French; this affix means “to make”. 
Thus “standardize” means to make 
standard. Many of the rivers of France 
are “canalized”, that is made into 
canals, 


yard the rooster—a big Buff Cochin—flew 
at him jabbing its spurs in the man’s rub- 
ber boots. Failing to make an impression 
here it chose a higher point of attack and_ 
settled both spurs in McClintock’s leg 
above the knee, striking a tendon and 
crippling him, Neighbors came out and 
drove the angry bird off and took the in- 
jured man home in an auto. A big rooster 
owned by a man in Montclair, N. J., no- 
ticed a boy about four years old playing 
in an adjoining yard and decided to en- 
gage him in a duel. So he crossed over and 
attacked the youngster. The child’s cries 
brought its mother out and she drove the 
bird away before much damage was done. 


The boy got his revenge, however, for the’ 


fowl was afterward bought by the parents 
and killed, A Plymouth Rock rooster 
which was allowed to run at large in a 
street in St. Louis so annoyed Philip 
Weber of that city that he appealed to the 
authorities to have the bird shut up. Weber 
said that every time he got near the bird 
it would attack him. He always ran, he 
said, but the rooster would follow him, 
pecking at his legs with its beak and spurs. 





Man Dies of Bee-Sting, In company with 
a friend, Ernest Gray, of Milan, Tenn,, went 
into the woods to cut a bee tree. While 
getting put the honey a bee stung Gray on 
the nose. He fell to the ground and when 
examined by his companion was found to 
be stone dead. 





} Bulldog Wrecks Auto. A bulldog, seated 
in the lap of Mrs. Annie Weinstein who 
with her husband was on an auto trip 


from Ithaca, N. Y., to New York city, leaped 
suddenly from its mistress’s arms onto 
the steering-wheel and thence to the 
ground. The action caused Weinstein to 
lose control of the car which ran into a 
ditch and overturned pinning Mrs Wein- 
stein underneath it and killing her in- 
stantly. 





Falls Out of Berth, Breaks Neck. While 
passing through Baltimore on her way to 
Washington, Miss Blanche Geary, of New 
York, 50 years old, was so startled by the 
uproar occasioned by the peace demonstra- 
tion that she fell out of an upper berth 
and broke her neck. Miss Geary, who is 
a well-known economist and organization 
worker, was accompanying Mme. Auril de 
Saint Croix, of France, to act as interpreter 
between the French woman and President 
Wilson. The injury, physicians say, does 
not necessarily endanger Miss Geary’s life, 
but owing to her age her recovery will 
necessarily be. slow, 


Cow Fastened by Tail. When Harold 
Kirk, of Bellefontaine, Pa., called his cows 
to be milked one evening he noticed that 
one of the herd was missing. The next 
day he went out to search for the missing 
cow and after some diligent hunting he 
came upon her in a patch of woods bor- 
dering the pasture tied fast to a sapling 
by her tail. Kirk released the animal 
whose famished appearance indicated that 
she must have been a prisoner there for 
some time. Evidently she got her tail en- 
tangled around the tree while switching 
flies. 














We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to prevent waste 
of paper and now print each week only 
sufficient Pathfinders to cover the actual 
needs of our subscription list. This 
means that we have practically no papers 
left over when the mailing of the weekly 
issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions received 
from Monday to Thursday will not be en- 
tered until Friday and the subscribers 
will receive as their first issue the paper 
for the following week. This is not: as 
prompt service as we would like to give 
to new readers but it will prevent waste 
of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. We stop 
mailing papers at expiration of subscrip- 
tion and without sending notice of ex- 
piration to the subscriber. Subscribers 
should keep track of the expiration date 
of their subscriptions and send in re- 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


fo New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose Subscriptions Are About to Expire 








newal orders early. If your paper is 
stopped, when the renewal order is re- 
ceived we must begin the subscription 
with the current issue. You cannot avoid 
a bréak in the regular receipt of your 
paper unless you keep your subscription 
paid well in advance. 

Delay due to faulty addresses, losses in 
the mail, ete., will be remedied promptly 
and duplicate copies furnished—if on hand. 
If your paper does not come to hand at 
the usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with clock- 
like regularity and- we endeavor in all 
ways to give our patrons the best of 
service. War operations still have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful and 
before long we believe conditions will 
again be normal. But keep your sub- 
scription paid im advance, 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO- 











ODD ACCIDENTS 


Killed With Target Rifle. James Beck- 
man, proprietor of a rifle range near Wash- 
ington, D. C., was accidentally shot and 
killed by a 7-year-old negro boy who was 
handling one of several small target ri- 
fles. Beckman had turned his back for a 
moment when the boy picked up the rifle 
to aim, it is supposed, at a target. The 
gun was discharged and the bullet struck 
Beckman in the back. “5 


Bellicose Roosters.—L. A.. McClintock, a 
Portland, Oreg., merchant, started out one 
day with the intention of going fishing 
but while on his way to a quiet’ pool that 
he knew of he was accosted by a rooster 
of a belligerent temperament and the re- 
sult was that he went home and to bed. 
As McClintock was going through a barn- 
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Saving Paper. As a means by which a 
greater conservation of office stationery 
may be effected the war industries board 
sends out the following list of suggestions 
to office men: Write single space, except 
between paragraphs. Write on both sides 
in case of long letters. Use half or two- 
thirds sheets for short letters. Where pos- 
sible, eliminate excessive advertising and 
long lists of officers and directors from 
letterheads, especially where changes are 
likely to occur. Use 16-pound paper and 
the smallest sized envelope required by the 
inclosure. Use the backs of letters being 
answered for the purpose of making car- 
bons. Use postcards for acknowledgments, 
Watch your wastebaskets, and use the 
spoiled sheets and backs of envelopes for 
scratch pads. Government offices are al- 
ready putting into practice similar meas- 
ures; it is believed that by making them 
general a saving of tons of high-grade pa- 
per may be realized. 


Shipping Gifts to Yanks. Except on re- 
quest of the recipient parcels containing 
gifts—except Christmas presents—may be 
sent to soldiers, sailors and marines or 
other war workers abroad only under a 
special license which is obtained from the 
war trade board. When the person to whom 
the package is addressed has previously re- 
quested the articles contained therein the 
wrapper of the package must bear a state- 
ment that it has bee.: shipped under export 
license PAC-43 and that the parcel con- 
tains only such articles as were sent for 
together with the name and address of 
both the shipper and the addressee. The 
original request of the addressee must be 
inclosed in the parcel. 


Four Meals a Day Too Many. In view of 
the shortage of sugar and cereals the food 
administration issued a request that af- 
ternoon teas, theater suppers and all other 
“fourth” meals be abandoned until food 
conditions become less serious. If teas 
and party suppers are desired, it was said, 
they should be arranged so as to take the 
place of one of the regular meals. 

To Rebuild Belgian University. 
mittee whose membership includes ex- 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Elihu Root and several college 
presidénts, authors and other men of prom- 
inence has been formed to undertake with 
the co-operation of other allied countries 
the rebuilding of the University of Lou- 
vain in Belgium which was destroyed dur- 
ing the German invasion of 1914. Over 300,- 
000 volumes in the library of this institu- 
tion were burned by the Teuton vandals. 


A com- 


Punished for Disloyal Remark. Convicted 
of saying that President Wilson ought to 
be hanged, John White, former justice of 
the peace at Vickery, O., was sentenced to 
serve 21 months in the penitentiary. White, 
who gave his age as 52, maintains his in- 
nocence, declaring that his wife instituted 
the charge against him in order that she 
might have grounds for a divorce. 


Steamer Strikes Mine, Sinks. The Amer- 
ican steamship Saetia on a return voyage 
from France struck a mine some 25 miles 
off the Maryland cqast and was sunk, sey- 
eral of the crew losing their lives. The 
vessel had left its convoy some distance 
out and was heading for Philadelphia. 


Twenty minutes after striking the mine 
she disappeared. Two violent explosions 
succeeded the first one. These were caus- 
ed, it is believed, by the cold salt water 
pouring in on the boilers. Destroyers and 
coast guard patrols rushed to the spot 
and aided in the rescue of those who had 
succeeded in getting into the lifeboats. 
The chief engineer of the ill-fated vessel 
had his leg crushed between two lifeboats 
in the heavy sea. _ 


Interchangeable Gloves. An economy 
which should have been adopted by glove 
makers long ago has been put into prac- 
tice for the benefit of American soldiers. 
The innovation consists of gloves so con- 
structed that they can be worn on either 
hand, obviating the necessity of furnishing 
a full new pair when only one of the old 
pair has been worn out or lost and prac- 
tically doubling the life and service of each 
pair. 


Returned Soldier Mistaken for Burglar. 
Eager to again be with his people Bar- 
clift Tucker, recently discharged from a 
military hospital after having been in- 
valided home from the battle fields of 
France, hurried to Hartselle, Ala,, where 
his folks live. It was night when he ar- 
rived and everybody had gone to bed. His 
aged grandmother heard him, however, and 
rushed out to greet him, calling for her 
daughter to come also. In another room 
Elmer Fitzgerald, the young soldier’s step- 
father, was asleep. Hearing the commo- 
tion he leaped from his bed and fired a 
revolver through the window. The young 
man who was standing in the yard received 
the bullet in his side and died in a few 
minutes. The stepfather said he thought 
the man was a burglar. 


New American Non-Stop Record. What 
is believed to be a new non-stop record in 
this country for airplane flight was estab- 
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To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliver- 
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appearances or claims. It tells its own sto- 
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and correspondence are now extra costly 
and in the interest of conservation we ask 
you to co-operate in this way and send in 
gour dollar for renewal without waiting 
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lished by Signal Electrician Elmer Spencer 
a few days ago. In a huge airplane fitted 
with a 400-horsepower Liberty motor, Spen- 
cer flew with one passenger besides him- 
self from Mount Clemens, Mich., to Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., in four hours and 30 minutes. 
The distance covered was about 700 miles 
and the average speed was over 150 miles 
an hour. 


, No More Billboards, Under a new city 
ordinance billboards will no longer be al- 
lowed in Los Angeles. Some six miles of 
advertising signs have been torn down in 
compliance with the law. 


Toothpaste Makers Exonerated. Colgate 
and Co. of New York, indicted some time 
ago for an alleged violation of the anti- 
trust law, was held guiltless of the of- 
fense in the U. S. district court at Nor- 
folk, Va. In no instance, the court held, 
had the defendant conspired to restrain 
trade nor had there been any conspiracy 
whatever with others who manufacture 
similar products. The indictment against 
the concern followed its refusal to sell any 
of its products to retailers who in turn 
would sell them at cut prices. 


Syrians Oppose Zionist Movement. Some 
500 members of the Ramallah Young Men’s 
Society of New York State, one of the 
strongest Syrian organizations in this 
country, recently adopted resolutions pro- 
testing against the establishment of a 
Zionist government in Palestine. Such a 
movement would be a “usurpation of the 
homes and property of a weakened, im- 
poverished people by a race rendered rich 
and powerful through contact with western 
civilization,” it was held. “No people should 
be governed against their consent,” the 
resolution declares. “Palestine is held sa- 
cred by the world’s three great religions, 
and to give precedence to one would prove 
disastrous.” 


Withdraws From Slav Union, Ignace 
Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist, 
sent a letter to the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Union of Mid-European Nations an- 
nouncing his withdrawal from the organi- 
zation. Owing to the invasion of Poland 
by Ukrainians (Ruthenians) aided and of- 
ficered by Germans and Austrians, he said 
“I consider it absolutely impossible for 
any Pole” to remain and co-operate with 
the organization as it stands. Mr. Pader- 
ewski has been proposed as president of a 
Polish republic. 


No Touring of Europe Yet. Officials of 
steamship companies and others convers- 
ant with conditions relative to ocean travel 
are reluctant to venture any decisive opin- 
ions as to when tourists will be permitted 
to visit European countries. That present 
conditions in no way indicate an early lift- 
ing of the existing restrictions is gener- 
ally recognized. All ships, allied and 
American, are still under government con- 
trol and it is believed that they will remain 
so for some time to come. The slender 
food resources of Europe alone would ren- 
der unwise and ungenerous the departure 
of anyone whose business is not of the 
most urgent character. 


More Dangerous Than Leprosy. Some 
time ago John Early, a leper, who was 
confined in a cottage-prison in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, escaped and went to his 
home in North Carolina, During the time 
his whereabouts were unknown people in 
various communifées round about Wash- 
ington became almost hysterical, fearing 
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that the afflicted man would come into con- 
tact with some of them and thus cause the 


dreaded disease to spread. Commenting 
on this fear Surgeon General Blue of the 
public health service declares that the 
service is at present dealing with a plague 
far more easily communicable than_ lep- 
rosy. “This is the plague of venereal dis- 
eases,” he says. “A great percentage of the 
men taken into the army and rendered in- 
efficient by these diseases brought their in- 
fection in from civil life; and just now we 
are bending every energy to clean up our 
civilian communities, by suppressing pros- 
titution and preventing the spread of these 
diseases, so that by the time demobiliza- 
tion begins our returning soldiers will find 
their chances of reinfection lessened. Lep- 
rosy is a disease to be dreaded, no doubt of 
t; but because of thé public’s knowledge 
of its terrors it is not a national menace, 
as are the venereal diseases against which 
we are now making war.” 





Food Prices Soar. Fresh eggs in Wash- 
ington markets are now commanding 83 
cents a dozen and the prediction is that 
eggs will go to $1 a dozen before spring. 
Dealers in New York city are buying all 
the eggs they can get at 65 cents a dozen 
wholesale, minus freight charges, while 
concerns in parts of New Jersey are find- 
ing it hard to get eggs in carload lots at 
any price. The price of the best creamery 
butter in many cities has gone to above 
70 cents a pound. Food that cost $10 in 
1913 now costs over $17; statisticians tell 
us that prices have risen 75 per cent dur- 
ing the past five years. Following are 
some of the increases that nave come dur- 
ing the five-year period: Sirloin steak, 57 


per cent; round steak, 70 per cent; pork 
chops, 94 per cent; lard, 106 per cent; eggs, 
62 per cent: butter, 52 per cent; bread, 7 


per cent; flour, 106 per cent; cornmeal, 127 
per cent; potatoes, 105 per cent, and sugar, 
66 per cent. Everyone is looking forward 
to the time when food prices will be more 
in keeping with the average man’s in- 
come and many expected it to come with 
the end of the war but the great demands 
for food for the starving countries of Eu- 
rope has rendered out of the question the 
early realization of this hope. Not until 
those countries that have been devastated 
are put on a producing basis will the cost 
of living in this country diminish to any 
appreciable extent, food experts believe, 





Equal Suffrage in Oklahoma. Final re- 
turns from the election in Oklahoma show 
that the suffrage amendment to the state 
constitution was adopted by a large ma- 
jority. This makes three states admitted 
to the suffrage ranks at this years elec- 
tions—Michigan, South Dakota and Okla- 
homa. 





Embargo Against Cotton Removed. Re- 
strictions against the shipping of cotton 
from the United States to allied .countries 
and neutrals not contiguous to the terri- 
tory of the central powers have been lift- 
ed. Practically all countries in Europe are 
in need of cotton, it is said, and in Asia 
the failure of India’s cotton crop has made 
the demand there also great. Over 500,000 
bales in Southern states are ready for 
shipment: now. Cotton planters, however, 
are hesitant about accepting the present 
price, many of them preferring to wait un- 
a the market becomes even more favor- 
able. 





Judge Rules in Favor of Militants. Suf- 
fragist pickets, while attempting to carry 
their banners onto the capitol grounds, 
were arrested and detained by the capitol 








police. Later they were freed by Judge 
Siddons of the District of Columbia su- 
preme court. The judge notified the ser- 
geant-at-arms at the capitol that the wom- 
en must be released, otherwise writs of 
habeas corpus would be issued in their 
behalf. The sergeant-at-arms at the cap- 
itol is without authority to keep the pick- 
ets in custody, he said. 


Order of the Gold Star. An organization 
known as the Order of the Gold Star has 
been started in Omaha, Nebr., to include 
as members the fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters and wives of Americans who died 
in the service of their country or in the 
armies of any of its co-belligerents. 


Against Red Flag. Separate campaigns 
against displaying red flags in the United 
States either in parades or otherwise have 
been begun by the National Security 
League and the American Defense Society, 


$2,200 for Two Books. Two $5 smilage 
books containing the autographs of Presi- 
dent and Mrs Wilson were auctioned off in 
St. Louis a few days ago for $2,200. The 
purchaser, C. H. Howard, of St. Louis, 
turned the books over to the junior cham- 
ber of commerce. 








No Tips from Retail Merchants. The food 
administration has issued orders against 
the payment of commissions by retail mer- 
chants in the District of Columbia to 
servants or employees of their patrons as 
a means of gaining or holding trade. These 
“tips”, the administration maintains, in- 
crease the expenses of the merchants with 
the result that the public has to pay higher 
prices in order to make up the difference. 





Seek to Wreck Loyal Paper. A bomb 
planted in a building which houses The 
Youngstown Telegram, a pro-ally daily of 
Youngstown, O., exploded a few nights ago, 
partially wrecking the building and dam- 
aging structures within a radius of a 
block. The Telegram is a strong advocate 
of prohibition, 





Head of Mormon Church Dies. Follow- 
ing a long illness Joseph Smith, president 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints (Mormon) died a few days ago 
at his home in Salt Lake City, Utah, aged 
80 years. All his life Smith had adhered 
to the Mormon faith. When a boy of 
eight years he was driven with other Mor- 
mons from Nauvoo, Ill., afterward travel- 





Beats Gas or r Electricity 


New Lamp Has No Wick. 
No Odor. 





No Chimney. 
Most Brilliant Light Known. 


A new lamp which experts agree gives the 
most powerful home light in the world, is 
the latest achievement of W. H. Hoffstot, 
918 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Thisre- 
markable new lamp beats gas or electricity 
—gives more light than three hundred 
candles, cighteen ordinary lamps or ten 
brilliant electric lights, and costs only one 
cent a night, a blessing to every home on 
farm or in small town. It is absolutely 
safe and gives universal satisfaction. A 
child can carry it. It is the ambition of 
Mr. Hoffstot to have every home, store, hall 
or church enjoy the increased comfort of 
this powerful, pleasant, brilliant, white 
light and he will send one of his new 
lamps on free trial to any reader of the 

Pathfinder who writes him. He wants one 
person in each locality to whom he can 
refer new customers. Take advantage of 
his free offer. Agents wanted, Write him 
today.—Advt. 








ing by ox teams. across the prairies and set- 
tling in Utah. His uncle was Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the Mormon faith who 
with his brother, the father of young Jo- 
seph, was shot to death in Carthage, Ill. 
by a mob. Smith was married six times 
and had 43 children. During the latter 
years of his life he publicly opposed the 
practice of polygamy. Heber J, Grant, 
a prominent Mormon, has been chosen as 
president to succeed him. 


Sues McAdoo. Hobert Gantz, a fireman 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, has 
brought suit against W. G. McAdoo, secre- 


tary of the treasury and director general 
of railroads, for damages amounting to 


$35,000. Gantz asks this amount as com- 
pensation for injuries he received when he 
fell from the cab of a locomotive last win- 
ter because of a defective handhold. 





Museum Turned Into Hospital. The huge 
$7,000,000 museum of Natural History in 
Chicago, just nearing completion, has been 
taken over by the government for hospital 
purposes. The building covers six acres of 
ground and contains over 25 acres of floor 
space. Arrangements for housing about 
1,300 patients will be provided, it is said, 
with smaller buildings erected for the ac- 
commodation of about 1,000 nurses. 


Socialist Barred from Polls. Charged 
with illegal registration, Mrs. Rose Pastor 
Stokes, a socialist, was arrested in New 
York city on the eve of election day and, 
despite the efforts of her attorneys to have 
the case settled in time for her to partici- 
pate in the balloting, the court decided to 
hold the matter over until after election. 
Mrs. Stokes’s conviction in Kansas City 
last spring of violating the espionage act 
is regarded as the reason for the court’s 
refusal to settle the matter any sooner. 


[igh SchoolCourse 


In Two Years 











The flack of High School Training bars 
you from a successful business career and 
the leading professions, from well-paid 


civil service jobs, from teaching of or entrance 
tocollege, in fact, fromall preferred positions. 


STUDY 3 AT HOME 


~7ill bring ag f 
about this Course, 
guarantee and Free Bulletin. 
: AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, 


GOV’T POSITIONS 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
single, 18 to 60, are needed for permanent, protected 
Civil Service positions in Washington and elsewhere. 
Government Departments short o f help. Get in while 
demand is heavy and promotions are rapid; be well fixed 
after the war. No “pull” needed. Interesting work, 
easy hours, higher salaries, and long vacations with pay. 
Ordinary education sufficient—we'll coach you by mail 
for high examination rating and quick appointment. 
Position or money-back guaranty. Reduced rates now 
—to help you and the Government. Write for list of 
positions, Just ask for “Book HG.” WASHINGTON CIVIL 


SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for encetlent positions paying good salaries 



























in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu 


cation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
ge one ~. America’s best educational journals 

Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Willione. Director. 404 N. 9rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


oped Ape 


Best terms. « Biggest ontfit sent for 20 ets. 
mailing expenses. Ziegter-Co., SM East Harrison, 
































































































































JUST IN TIME FOR XMAS. 
Don’t forget that you can send the Path- 
finder a whole year to your friend for 
only $1. This makes one of the best pres- 
ents possible for Christmas or any occa- 
sion. Two subscriptions for $2, three for 
$3; the price is the same for any number. 
Our cost of production has doubled and 
we can make no reductions. If you wish, 
we will mail to each of your friends an 
artistic. souvenir card telling them that 
they are to have the paper a year with 
your compliments. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 


BOLSHEVISM IN OUR MIDST. 


NE of the things that made the 
O people of this country repudiate 

the present administration at 
the recent election was that the Demo- 
cratic leaders had declared the con- 
stitution “suspended” and had gone 
ahead to impose rules and restrictions 
on citizens which savored too much of 
tyranny and bolshevism. 

Washington for example has been 
crowded completely full of war visit- 
ors and war workers. The people of 
the District of Columbia have no vote 
and they are therefore treated as goods 
and chattels; they have “taxation with- 
out representation” and they know 
nothing about “government with the 
consent of the governed.” 

The government authorities, instead 
of foreseeing the situation at Washing- 
ton and providing for it by establishing 
housing and feeding facilities, dallied 
with the matter and then expected the 
local residents to make up for their 
neglect by throwing their homes open 
and filling them with boarders. After 
the local residents gave up their homes 
largely to the strangers within the 
gates, they were denounced as “profi- 
teers” and “sharks”. Rules were is- 
sued forbidding them to dismiss board- 
ers who proved undesirable, forbidding 
them to raise their rents when every- 
thing else was being raised and even 
forbidding them to sell their property 
or rent it to a new tenant. 

The street-car service of Washington, 
which was inadequate even in peace 
times, broke down when a hundred 
thousand strangers were suddenly 
dumped into the city. But here again 
the authorities, instead of taking over 
the street-car service or requiring the 
companies to provide proper facilities 
for handling the traffic, tried to unload 
the burden onto the local citizens. 

Orders were issued for instance re- 
quiring every automobile owner to 
paste on his machine a notice telling 
where he was going and to stop and 
fill his machine up to capacity with 
people who wanted to go in his direc- 
tion. It might be that the autoist him- 
self was driven nearly to death by the 
extra demands of the war and that his 
time was as precious as that of any- 
body else; nevertheless he was expect- 
ed to stop and run a jitney, whether he 
wanted to-or not, and without getting 
any pay for it. 

All such orders are of course con- 








trary to the constitution, which says 
plainly that “private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just 
compensation.” This auto ukase which 
had been issued by some bureaucratic 
pinhead, was so flagrant a violation of 
all popular rights that it soon fell 
through of its own weight, because the 


pecple rebelled and refused to obey it, 


even under the stress of war. 


The New York Sun voices the general 
feeling when it says that under the pre- 
tense of war necessities private citizens 
and even “vast business enterprises 
must have their affairs directed for 
them by nincompoops who, outside of 
the new political jobs, never knew 
enough to earn a living.” 


The New York World, which is the 
foremost Democratic paper of the coun- 
try, is even more severe in its condem- 
nation of the Washington government. 
It says that “Democrats from the North 
have followed humbly and silently the 
leadership of men from the South pro- 
fessing to be Democrats but advocating 
schemes notoriously un-Democratic— 
most of which measures have been 
openly, even defiantly, in the interest 
of a section or a class for the purpose 
of revenge.” And the World goes so 
far as to say that unless the Democratic 
leaders at Washington back-track at 
once and prove that they are not sec- 
tionalists and class-conscious bolshe- 
vists, they will “write finis on the ca- 
reer of the Democratic party.” 


It would be a great calamity to this 
country if either of the great political 
parties was brought to an end.. Both 
represent great ideals and policies and 
both are needed for the upbuilding and 
maintenance of the nation. A strong 
and alert opposition party is just as im- 
portant as the majority party, in a re- 
public. 

It makes the blood of the patriotic 
citizen boil when he sees the leaders of 
any party running that party to ruin in 
a joy-ride of intoxication. Both par- 
ties have suffered from these joy-riding 
leaders and it must be confessed that 
when such leaders get established in 
power it is almost impossible to get rid 
of them without wrecking the whole 
machine, 

There is going to be a powerful bol- 
shevik movement in this country, and 
we face another “irrepressible con- 
flict” with these elements. The Demo- 
cratic leaders have thought it expedient 
to pander to these elements, in the hope 
of securing their votes. A few Republi- 
cans in congress are of a similar mind. 

The bolsheviks will probably: wield 
the balance of power, and this means 
that demagogic politicians on both 
sides will try to win them. But the 
bolsheviks by their very nature are not 


people to compromise with anyone;, 


they will work with anybody as lon; 
as it suits them and then they will 
turn and take their own course; they 
want the whole thing and they will not 
be contented with anything less than 


complete destruction of the existing 
order. 

They are down on capital, down on 
wages, down on property, down on in- 
dustry, down on economy, down o 
morality, down on democracy, down o: 
law and order, down on the constitu 
tion, down on justice—down on every. 
thing but the enrichment of their ow: 
class, at the expense of others. It ma, 
be that a political party which cater; 
to this bolshevik “urge” will gain a 
little temporary power by it, but thi: 
is the poorest kind of policy, for i' 
must fail in the’ end. 

There is some excuse for bolshevism 
in Russia and Germany, where the peo- 
ple have had no rights and have been 
treated only as property, but there is 
no excuse for it in this country, where 
the people have the whole government 
in their hands and all just reforms can 
be secured by peaceable methods. The 
American people are a nation of home- 
owners. In normal times property and 
living are cheap here and anyone who 
wants to work and save can enjoy 
luxuries which are beyond the fondest 
dreams of the common people of the 
Old World. 

Even the worker who does not own 
his own home or any other property is 
a capitalist, for his skill and experience 
are his stock in trade. Neither proper- 
ty, capital nor industry are safe under 
bolshevik tyranny; the citizen is a non- 
entity, there is no constitution to pro- 
tect him and he must suffer any in- 
justice that is imposed on him. 

We do not believe that the people of 
this country are ready to fall in be- 
hind the “red” banner, which denies 
the sanctity of property, capital, the 
home, marriage, reiigion and every- 
thing else that is. The majority of our 
people are toosaneand too conservative 
to be led astray by this bolshevik call 
of the wild. 

Let the Russians wallow in bolshe- 
vism if they want to; let the Germans 
do the same if it suits them, but let us 
in this country stick to the safe road. 
And if either political party gives itself 
over to bolshevism, let the substantial 
and God-fearing people of all classes 
and clans join in crushing that party 
under an avalanche of adverse votes. 
That is the only way to save this re- 
public. 


Gg 

ENRY FORD, when “bullyragged” 

in New York for not donating 
more money to the united war fund 
after he had already contributed very 
generously at home, lost his temper and 
declared that he was “done with char- 
ity”. It is .a good thing that a man 
like that was not elected to the senate. 
Any man who could forget himself so 
far as to condemn the welfare and re- 
lief work done by the Red Cross, 
Knights of Columbus. and the other 
great national organizations officially 
represented is. ‘this “charity” is certain- 
ly not the sort of man to take a leading 
part in the public affairs of this na- 
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tion. Henry Ford is a splendid man in 
his field. The Pathfinder has been fore- 
most in extolling him as one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race. 
In giving the world an efficient auto at 
a low price he has done something for 
which we say he deserves immortal 
fame and love. We have stood by him 
through thick and thin so long as he 
stuck to his last; but when he goes off 
to Europe on a fool’s errand of bolshe- 
vik peacemaking, or when he allows 
himself to be commandeered into poli- 
tics by the political schemers, or when 
he issues a wholesale condemnation of 
war welfare work and says he is “done 
with it”, then we part company with 
him, All of us have been “bullyragged” 
time and again in these drives for war 
funds, bond sales, etc., but we had to 
take it good-naturedly. Henry Ford is 
no better than the rest of us in that 
respect and he does a great injury to 
the whole cause of humanity when he 
flies off the handle and utters such an 
unjust and heartless sentiment as he 
has been guilty of. Now, Henry, please 
go back to the factory and get to work 
again producing just as many million 
Ford cars as possible, and all will be 
forgiven. The world is waiting for 
them and in supplying this universal 
popular demand you will be accom- 
plishing a lot more than you could ever 
have accomplished in the senate, where 
every time you opened your mouth you 
would have put your foot in it. Learn 
the virtue of silence and if you have 
foolish ideas, keep them to yourself. 
Don’t listen to the buzzing of the po- 
litical bee, which has made a fool of 
you once and which is a deceiver al- 
ways, 
q 


pie militarism, American De- 
mocracy and Spanish influenza all 
smashed at the same time seems like 
rushing things, doesn’t it? 


q 


[s the Girls’ Companion, published by 
the David C. Cook Co., of Elgin, IL, 
we observe the following expression: 
“Gee, I wish there was something I 
could do.” It is a singular thing that 
people who are otherwise scrupulous 
about avoiding profanity will freely 
use this word “Gee”. We have even 
heard ministers use it. The David C. 
Cook Co. is well known as one of the 
biggest religious publishing concerns 
in the country and the fact that it 
would admit such a term into one of 
its publications, especially one intend- 
ed for girls, shows how much careless- 
ness there is on the subject. “Gee” is 












simply an abbreviation of “Jesus” and 
you might as well swear by taking the 
name of Jesus in vain as by using this 
abbreviation of it. Everybody would 
be shocked if the Girls’ Companion 
had said: “Jesus, | wish there was 
something to do”, and yet thé one 
form would be no less profane than 
the other. It is not surprising that 
when church people who profess to 
set a gocd example to others and who 
certainly should do so allow themselves 
to use profanity in this way. Every 
Sunday-school teacher in the land 
should impress it on the children that 
“Gee” is as much swearing as “Jesus” 
is, and the ministers should issue the 
same caution. People who use such 
camouflaged profanity do not realize 
that it is profanity; they consider it a 
harmless expletive. But if they are 
ignorant of the facts they should be 
told of them and they should make it a 
point to avoid such faults if they want 
to be good. As the Pathfinder has point- 
ed out before, practically all the exple- 
tives in common use are euphemisms 
for profanity. They were adopted and 
perpetuated by people who did not 
have the courage to swear roundly but 
who wished to vent their feelings by 
adopting something that sounded as 
near like it as possible. Some people 
say “Judas priest”, but they might as 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW. 


President and Congress. 

President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, and $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House expenses—$260,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Thomas RK. Marshall, Ind.; salary 

12,000. President pro tem., Willard Saulsbury, 











el. 

Speaker of House, Champ Clark. Mo.; salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
ete. Each is also allowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Divisions in 65th Congress: House 216 Dem., 
214 Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro.. 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 

Dem.. 43 Rep. 
The Cabinet. 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.: Treasury, Wm. G. 
Y. ¥.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Atty-Gen., Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.;: Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
Calif.; Agriculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Com- 
merce, Wm. C. Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm. B. 
Wilson, Pa. Salary of each, $12,000. 


The Supreme Court, 


Chief Justice Edward D. White. La., (Dem.) sal- 


ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.); James 


McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 

Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 

> = saga Mass., (Dem.); John H. Clarke. Ohio, 
em. 


well say “Jesus Christ”, for that is 
what it means. Others say “by cracky”, 
“by crimus”, “by jinks”, “by ginger”, 
“by gosh”, “by golly”, etc., all of which 
are mere paraphrases on “Christ”, “Je- 
sus”, “God”, etc. “Land a living” is a 
weak form of “Lord Almighty”, and 
“my land” is a weak form of “my 
Lord”. Even the innocent sounding 
“dear me” is really “Dio mio”—the 
Italian for “my God”. When people 
make use of such expressions they 
should stop and ask themselves what 
they mean. Some of our great men will 
use nothing stronger than “tut,tut”. 
This also sounds harmless but it is 
equivalent to saying “the devil”, for 
“tut” is merely an old English name 
for a demon that was supposed to get 
bad people, and especially children, 
So when they say “tut, tut” they are in- 
voking an evil spirit, and that is pro- 
fanity. 
g 


OLES have captured Przemysl, says 

a dispatch. That place Przemysl 
figured prominently in the news during 
the early stages of the war and it 
changed hands several times, but now 
people have almost forgotten how to 
pronounce the name. 


¢ 


1G show in the European theater of 

war is over now, the chief villain 
and his cut-throat supporters having 
hastily retired from the stage for 
keeps, to the accompaniment of hisses, 
catcalls and fusillades. of over-ripe 
eggs, brickbats and similar tokens. 


g 


(, FREAN pecple seem more anxious 
to “get their feet in the trough” 
than to earn the good-will of the world 
by ‘exhibiting manhood and woman- 
hood in their greatest crisis. It all 
shows how gross their vaunted “kul- 
tur” was after all. 


q 
ABLEGRAM says the Teutons are 
living on chestnuts. That’s noth- 
ing new; the kaiser and his gang have 
fed them on “chestnuts” from start to 
finish. 
¢ 


VERY time ex-Kaiser Willie hap- 

pens to think about his erstwhile 
friend, Nicky of Russia, now, a cold 
shiver runs over him and his hair 
stands on end, 

q 

EOPLE had a right to expect that 

a Ford would run better. What was 
the matter? Wasn’t enough “grease” 
applied? 
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Z gar, collecting in the bottom of the barre! su 
EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


This acts as a ferment. The weakness ot de 
‘ the vinegar may be due to the fact that da 

To Find The Price of Any Club 
You can make up your own combination of magazines 


Under this head : asim ote .6t ponent the cider originally was deficient in suga: “2: 
inder is head questions whic e Pa : re a ee: Lr 
from the list below. Add the Class Numbers of the Mag- interest are answered. We cannot undertake to OF starchy matter available for conversion 
azines selected, multiply the sum by five and the result answer merely personal and private questions, oF into acetic acid. If this appears to be the mé 
will be the cost. The price of a club cannot be less than questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, nae ay be ie . rar Sarre th: 
the regular price of any one of the magazines in the ciub. or Hsts of examination questiops, or Bree enero case it may e well‘to mix molasses with i 
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reference books. Questions of general and fo The Apostles’ Creed. oe 
interest however we are giad to attend to.—Editors Ques. Please tell me something as to Pr 


© : the origin and authorship of the “Apos- 
Number of Columbian Half Dollars. tles’ creed” which is accepted as a sum- a 
mary of faith in many Christian churches 191 
—Ans, It has been so named because, ac- 
cording to tradition, it was composed by 
“Animal” and “Brute”. Christ’s apostles, each of the 12 formulat- 
Ques.. What is the difference between a of the articles of faith. Appar- 
poner ea so teeke this, Sa booed ently there is no positive record of it prio: 
ediiaiozanes ik aniuenl id ent tiene o to the latter part of the fourth century; ( 
. . 2S - “4 o eng ; ; ic “Yr rece > sing e = 
ganism other than a plant, a creature that Stee ee as having been de 
has some mode of reproduction, of mo- : shes - 
tion and of respiration. In restricted sense U. S. Army Chaplains. sn 
term “animal” is often used as synonym Ques. Please tell me something about sa 
for “brute”; also often applied to living qualifications oie chaplains i. on 2.8 al 
creatures inferior toman,tomammals alone amen cnaie the aéiene “ting ieaiieientilinin, re 
or to domestic quadrupeds, such as cows, Appointments inne ‘hie: aie he age 
horses, dogs, ete. Ferm brute rerere regularly ordained ministers of regularly 
to one of the higher quadrupeds, such aS established religious bodies who were rec- 
horse, dog, cow or the like, or to any ani- ommended by some authorized ecclesias- 
mal lower than man. tical body, Chaplain must be under age of inf 
Early Inhabitants of Isle of Man. 45 = must “ — i pram Vi 
Me. ase mental, moral and physical examinations. Ed 
Brie: iene St re eens Most chaplains are commissioned as first of 
Ans. It is believed that they were Celts, /!¢utenants with salary of $2,000 yearly the 
of same race as Irish, Bretons, Highland but they may attain rank of major with die 
Scotch and Welsh, but their history pre- salary of $3,000. All commissioned ta ed 
vious to the sixth century is obscure. From Service = receive certain allowances for tin 
that time Isle of Man was ruled by line board and room. 19 
of Welsh knigs until near end of ninth : r 
century ‘dima Makita invaded island Two-Year Coupons on Liberty Bonds. 
and took possession of it, Later, accord- Ques. Why do some of the Liberty bonds ‘, 
ing to tradition, Danes effected a landing have only four coupons (interest for two Gi 
and a Dane was adopted by inhabitants as years)? Can they be exchanged for bonds Ci 
their king. This man is said to have having full number of coupons?—Ans. mi 
founded Manx constitution. A line of Bonds with coupons for only two years be 
Scandinavian kings. followed but at length were printed in order that time might be si¢ 
their rights were ceded to Scots to whom saved and that bonds might be ready for pr 
they finally passed to English. Island was delivery when needed. These bonds will ; 
purchased and transfer to British crown be renewed at end of two years. Holders ‘ 
as completed in 1829. Modern Manx are Should not fear loss of interest. 
largely of Scandio-Celtic blood, Their lan- Change ts Sew Quicteniiiiers 
guage, known as Manx dialect, belongs to ee P 
Gadhelic branch of Celtic tongue but it ‘is Ques. Which were the first to be minted tic 
much less used in island than English. and which will continue to be minted, the 
new quarters with stars beneath the eagle 
‘ F : : or those without stars?—Ans. Act of July 
“ues, Plence explain what is meant by 2% 121% authorized changing design of fs 
ER ene Se : pa Sie quarter which was made late in 1916 with- 
prac Menger omer ae Men. Saag xe out stars under eagle. All quarters now 
f Se as « 


being minted have these stars. 
composed by great masters of harmony 
for purpose of expressing thoughts and What Are Trench Mortars? 
emotions through sound. Operatic music Ques. Please tell me what trench mor- if 
is music used as a means for expressing tars are and what they are used for.—Ans. on 
more vividly actions and emotions of char- These weapons are small cannon, having ] 
acters in a drama. Rag-time is music writ- short barrels but relatively large bore. ct 
ten in syncopated time; so called because ney are mounted on beds or on wheels f 
time is broken or “ragged”, several dif- and are used for throwing bomb shells at ti 
ferent times frequently being used. in a high angle high into air to drop into ene- 
single composition. my’s positions, Designed specially for use 
in trench warfare, hence name. 
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Many publishers will make further increases in their 
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The following do not club: we fill orders at the regular 
subscription price, here given. 
Cosmopolitan - - £2.00 Ladies’ Home Journal $1.75 
Country Gentlemen - 1.00 Literary Digest - + 4.00 
Hearst’s Magazine - 2.00 Saturday Evening Post 2.00 


Conversion of Cider to Vinegar. . 
Ques. I have a considerable quantity of The Boer War. 

pure apple juice some of which, though two Ques. Please give a brief account of the 
or three years old, has not become sour’ Boer or South African war—Ans. This 
enough to be salable as vinegar. Please’ conflict grew out of complaints of British 
tell me how to make it turn sour—dAns. _ settlers in Boer republics of Transvaal and 
Acetic fermentation which is necessary, af- Orange Free State that Boer authorities i} 
ter alcoholic fermentation, to convert cider discriminated &gainst them and mistreated 
into vinegar may be promoted by adding them. Though they paid large proportion 
to the liquor some old cider vinegar or a of taxes, they were practically shut out 
quantity of mother of vinegar, a musilagi- of participation in government as Boers 





If you desire papers not inclnded in this list, send 
us names of same and we will submit best combi- 
nation prices by return mail. We furnish all pub- 
lications at reduced prices. 











Send us your subscription NOW. Address 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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feared they might gain control and finally 
oust them from power. England asserted 
suzerainty over Boer republics but they 
declared themselves independent. Seeing 
danger of war, England massed troops in 
South Africa. In Oct. 1899, President Paul 
Kruger of Transvaal issued ultimatum de- 
manding that differences be arbitrated and 
that all British troops be withdrawn, Eng- 
land rejected this and Boer republics de- 
clared war. British made numerous blun- 
ders at first and as a result suffered many 
humiliating defeats but at length their 
forces succeeded in cornering Boers up and 
occupying Boer capitals and chief towns. 
President Kruger fled to Europe where he 
vainly sought to obtain sympathy and help 
for Boer cause, Peace was made May 31, 
1900, annexation of Boer territory to Brit- 
ish South Africa being agreed to. British 
lost more than 50,000 men; money cost of 
war to them was $850,000,000. 


Foreign-Born Members of Cabinet. 


Ques. Are all of the members of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s -abinet American-born citi- 
zens of the U, §.?—Ans. Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson was born in Blantyre, Scotland, 
and Secretary of the Interior Lane was 
born near Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
island, Canada. Both of course are now 
American citizens. All others are Amer- 
ican-born citizens. 





Three Last British Sovereigns. 


Ques. Please give me the following in- 
information: Date of the death of Queen 
Victoria of England; date of coronation of 
Edward VII and his age at the time; date 
of accession and coronation of George V, 
the present king—Ans. Queen Victoria 
died Jan. 22, 1901; Edward VII was crown- 
1 Aug. 9, 1902, being 61 years of age at 
time; George V acceded to throne May 6, 
1910, and was crowned June 22, 1911. 


Gen. Grant’s Use of Liquor. 


Ques. I have read a statement that Gen. 
Grant was a town drunkard before the 
Civil war, Is there any truth in the state- 
ment?—Ans, Charges of drunkenness have 
been made against him on several occa- 
sions but no such charges have ever been 
proved, 





VonHindenburg and Ex-Kaiser Not Related. 
Ques. In what way are the former kaiser 
Germany and von Hindenberg related, 
at all?—Ans. There is no blood rela- 
tionship whatever between them. 





Stars on Service Flags. 


Ques. Please tell me how fact that sol- 
lier has been wounded or killed is indi- 
ted on service flags—Ans. Service flag 
;s never been officially adopted and there 
no set rules for its use but general 
practice is to display one blue star for 
ch man of household who is in service. 
lf soldier is wounded silver star is placed 
on flag and if he is killed gold star is dis- 
played to indicate that fact, gold or silver 
r being superimposed on or substituted 
: blue star representing soldier in .ques- 
tion, 





Friar Lands in the Philippines. 

Ques. I will appreciate it if you will 
shed a little light on the matter of the 
settlement by the U. S. of the “friar land 
question” in the Philippine islands——Ans. 
When treaty of peace came to be negotiat- 
ed after our war with Spain American 
members of commission were convinced 
that an important step in tranquilizing 
Philippine islands and reconciling Filipi- 
nos to American government would be for | 








latter to purchase so-called friars’ lands in 
islands—agricultural lands controlled by 
Spanish friars of the Dominican, Augus- 
tine and Franciscan order—and sell them 
to the Filipino tenants on easy terms, as 
conditions under friars’ administration 
were considered unfavorable to proper 
progress and development. Accordingly, 
in 1903 upwards of 410,000 acres of such 
lands were purchased by U. S. for the 
sum of $7,239,000. 





To Burn Out Stumps. : 


Ques. Please tell me how to burn out 
stumps, using Saltpeter—Ans, Following 
method is recommended: In fall bore in 
center of stump hole one to one and one- 
half inches in diameter and about 18 
inches deep. Put about two ounces of 
saltpeter in this hole, fill up with water 
and drive in tight wooden plug. In spring 
take out plug and pour in crude oil. Ig- 
nite oil and stump will smolder but not 
blaze until even extremities of roots have 
been consumed. 





Booker T. Washington. 


Ques. Please give a brief sketch of the 
life of Booker T. Washington—Ans. Born 
a slave in Virginia about 1859, died 1915. 
Worked in mines and elsewhere and with 
savings attended Hampton Normal and Ag- 
ricultural Institute of Va. from which he 
was graduated in 1875. Taught school and 
entered Wayland seminary, Washington, 
D. C. Afterward was chosen,principal of 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., a position which he held 
until his death. Noted for assistance he 
gave his race and for his contributions to 
cause of negro education, Author of sev- 
eral books, including Up from Slavery, 
Character Building, Future of the Amer- 
ican Negro, Working with Hands, ete. 





The Mirage Phenomenon. 

Ques. Why is it that when one is trav- 
eling on the plains of Texas he can see 
great lakes of water, large fields of wheat, 
cities, etc., but after proceeding further he 
finds them to be non-existent ?—Ans. This 
is due to what is known as mirage, an op- 
tical illusion in which distant objects ap- 
pear as if raised in the atmosphere or as 
if inverted. It is due to rays of light being 
changed in their direction as a result of 
passing through strata of atmosphere of 
varying temperature. In desert regions 
layers of air in contact with surface of 
earth become greatly expanded and _ rare- 
fied while those immediately above them 
remain more dense. Rays of light in pass- 
ing through these layers successively are 
bent upward. Above water, lowest layers 
are often colder than those above and ef- 
fect on light passing through successive 
layers is reverse of effect over desert. 








Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope cf 
cure was an operation. Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hold of something that quickly and 
completely eured me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
hard, work as a carpenter. There was no opera- 
tion, no lost time, no trouble. I have nothing to 
sell, but will give full information about how you 


trunk 


may find a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 
479-E Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 


cut out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 
the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 
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$90 to $150 Month 
U. S. Government Needs Thousands Immediately 


Easy, pleasant office positions; filing, writing. list- 


ing and similar work in the Army, Navy, State, 
Ordnance, War Risk Insurance and other depart- 
ments of the Government at Washington, D. C. 


Similar positions in 
tically every city 
Office Experience Unnecessary 
Common Sense Education Sufficient 
Your country needs help in properly carry:ng on 
the tremendous ptter war werk of resonetruction. This 


is your chance to “Jo your bit. and at the same time 
earn a salary of from $1 —— ~ oe 00 a year. 


Fill out and mail AF “INSTITUTE. 


Government offices in prac- 
in the country. 


FRANKLIN “INSTITUTE 
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S once,and entirely without charge 
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Tomorrow 1.5. Government positions now open 
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Piano Players & Teachers 
Make $30 to $60 a Week 


Teaching Christensen System of Ragtime 
Piano Playing in your Home or Studio. 


Special instructions to teachers can be mastered in a week. 
You make $1.50 to $2.00 an hour, und extra profit on in- 
struction books and music. This simple system taught all 
over the U. S. Originated by Axel Christensen, vaudeville’s 

“Czar of Ragtime.” 

We show you how to start, 


No Investment Required help you advertise, furnish 


booklets, circular letters, etc. No risk on your part. If no Chris- 
tensen School in your town write at once for full parti 
including names, addresses and letters of teachers ma 
handsome incomes. 


Christensen School of Popular Music, 
Dept. 2B, 20 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS $6 a Day 


ag = and Toilet ‘Prepara- 
tions. 00 kinds, put a 
in collapsible tubes, 

times the strength of pottle 
extracts. Every home in city 
or country is a possible cus- 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick 
sellers. 


lars, 
king 
















competition pe. 
cent. profit to agents, 
Little or no capital 
uired. Elegant 
sample case forwork- 
ers. Start now while 
it’s new. Write today— 


a post card will do— FREE ' aa 


for fall particulars 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0., 9394 Third St.,Cinciauai 0. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 











Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
pointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 


Returned if not appointed. Full information an@é@ 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


Gall Stones 


Cured without knife or surgery. A new book- 
let written by well-known scientist, Dr. C. E. Paddocw, 
Trenton, Mo., tells about a simple remedy easily 
taken at home. Effects remarkable relief in short 
time. Extreme cases cured quickly. Dr. Paddock 
sends the booklet free to all sufferers. Write today. 

Read my 


g AV E TIME AND MONEY. *%°:¢ 


FUNDAMFNTAL PRINCIPLES OF Re CONOMY 
with numerous short cuts. T_lis just how to save time and-money 
on many different propositions. Send only 28e. w iN be worth 
Dollars to you. J. R. D., 105 Carrol Ave., Takoma, Park, D.C. 
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Teach and Sell the Gibson 
Make $1,800 to $5,000 
or More a Year * 
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ith 1 BULL DOG BUNTING — Best for Wear 
iil a] «= «2x 3 feet - $200 Sx8fect - $7.00 

iif i i 21-2 x4 feet 2.50 6x 10 feet - 9.00 
' i | 
tN I) 4x 6 feet 5.25 
} 


3xSfeet - 4.00 8x 12feet - 14.00 

10x 15 feet - 19.00 
nt «Three smallest sizes have 1,2 or 3 stars 
i sewed on; larger sizes any number of stars 
sewed on 9 cts. each; spaces provided for 

more, Loose stars for spaces, 50 cts. per dozen. 
HONOR ROLLS, for 28 names, $1; for 100 names $2 
Mourning Sleeve Bands, with Gold Emb. Star, 75c. 
BULL DOG BUNTING 

 U. s. FLAG Sewed Stars and Stripes 
2x3feet - $2.75) 4x6 feet $5.25 | 8xi2feet - $14.00 
21-2x4feet - 3.25 | Sx8feet - - 7.00| l0xiSfeet - 19.00 
SxSfeet + - 4001 6x10feet - 9.00 | 12x 18feet - 23.00 
flags guaranteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. Nocash in advance required from churches, lodges. etc. 
Silk Banners, al! sizes. made to order. Price list mailed. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 





+t Exclusive Features 
Ssofitiatte 6m. reigit, Keep it or 
Speke oa Cama 
DLL Be Doptsn-ae.” 


iL 9}9 Pa. ° 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping Sciepmentiip, Short! 
civil Servies —Rarn '§ 'S to $150 a month. 
Write for FREE Boon, ~ testimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN'S HOME-STUDY somoet, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, tt. 
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The Boys’ Magazine Tel! Your Boy About This! Boys, you 
can make good money each month sell- 

ing The ’ Magazine. Gives splendid business experience of 
| eh ome value later on in life. Write us today for 5 copies.Send no pone: 
- Redfield Co., Dept. AiS, Smethport, Pa. 
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pe S kA “ina, Dig wrone fer Agents. 


k ribboned. mail 65 Cents. Par- 
ticulars free. Twin SupplyCo., Box 1. Sta. B. Cincinnati, Obie. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 366. 


Here is one crackerjack problem. 
Now don’t read it over and then con- 
clude that something is left out or in- 
correctly stated. It is all right. There 
is no “catch” or trick about it; it is 
perfectly solvable by the most ordinary 
principles and though it may look im- 
possible at first, you will have to ad- 
mit that it is a perfectly good problem 
and that the answer is scientifically 
correct and unassailable. 


This is it: A bear is at a certain point 
125 rods east of a man who has a gun 
that will shoot only 80 rods. Where 
can the man stand so that he can reach 
and kill the bear by shooting north? 
Also, what peculiar prank will the bul- 
let play in its flight through the air? 


| This interesting puzzle-problem was 


sent in by Rev. R. J. Bennett, of Sharon, 
Pa, 


Oddities in Soldiers’ Wills. 


The term will, in a legal sense, may 
be defined as a declaration in proper 
form of what the person making the 
will—called the testator—desires to 
have done with whatever belongings 
he may have at the time of his death. 
Though wills are often complicated, 
verbose, legal documents that are be- 
wildering Greek to the layman, they 
may be written in the simplest, every- 
day language and consist of only a few 
words and yet be perfectly valid. 


Ordinarily,~in order that one may 
make a will that will be accepted as 
valid it is required that he be of sound 
mind and of legal age, that the docu- 
ment be in writing and that his signa- 
ture be affixed at its end. In case he 
cannot write his name the instrument 
may be signed by someone in his pres- 
ence and by his direction in the pres- 
ence of at least two witnesses who 
must subscribe and attest the will in 
the testator’s presence. When the tes- 
tator signs the will he should do so in 
the presence of two other persons who 
affix their signatures as having wit- 
nessed its signing. 

Briefly, the instrument must be so 
clearly written that after the testator’s 
death there can be no question what- 
ever as to its meaning or as to its being 
posi‘ively identified as his last will and 
testament, made freely and voluntarily, 
without coercion or interference on 
the part of anyone. 


Soldiers, realizing that they are en- 


gaged in perilous work and that they 
may never get out of the trenches 
alive, often write their wills in their 
notebooks or on scraps of paper that 
they may have handy while in the war 
zone. Such wills have been accepted as 
perfectly valid and binding. Even in 
cases where the testator forgot or ne- 
glected to affix his signature such docu- 
ments have been accepted by the courts 
where it could be established that they 
expressed the intentions and desires of 
the soldiers who made them or if the 


handwriting could be identified be. 
yond question. 

The sense of humor that helps to sus- 
tain the average fighting man often 
creeps into these instruments. They 
are frequently written in poetic fo: 
sometimes in dialect or phonetica||, 
and in a few instances in cipher. I! j 
said that cipher wills that have coin 
before the British war authorities have 
puzzled the most clever cipher experts. 
The greatest pains are always taken 
to carry out to the letter the wishes of 
the testator so far as his meaning aii 
intention can be determined. 


Joke-loving soldiers have sometimes 
written wills disposing of imaginary 
belongings to fictitious persons or to 
institutions, sometimes inventing ex- 
tremely ludicrous incongruities for 
this purpose. 

Here is the way one riming soldier 
indicated his wishes relative to the 
settlement of his estate in event of his 
death: 


“My belongings I leave to my next of kin, 

For my purse it is empty—there is nothing 
in. 

My uniform, pack, rifle and kit, 

I leave to the next poor devil ’twill fit. 

But if through this war I come fit and well 

I'll give it to no-one—I’ll keep it mysel’.” 


A British soldier who had been cul 
off from his comrades for several days 
and had suffered severely from the lack 
of food and drink wrote this will: 


“If I'm knocke@ out by bullet or bomb 
When over tad top we go, 

A gallon of beer I leave to Tom, 
Another to Squint-eyed Joe. 

We’ve borne the worst of a soldier’s thirst 
Through days and nights of woe. 

Give my dad the rest—but if I go west 
There’s a drink for Tom and Joe.” 


A large proportion of the men in the 
company claimed to have been famil- 
iarly known to the testator as “Tom” or 
“Joe” and so it was impossible to carr) 
out the provisions of the will. Finally 
the whole estate was placed in the 
hands of the testator’s father and it 
was left for him to decide which of the 
deceased’s comrades bearing the name 
of Tom and Joe were entitled to the 
beer. 


A soldier on duty at a listening pos! 
in no man’s land put his “last will and 
testament” into the following four-line 
stanza which was accepted by the 
courts with no more question than if 
it had been-drawn up in regular lega! 
form by a trained lawyer: 


“T haven’t a sweetheart, I haven’t a mother, 

I’ve only one sister, not even a brother; 

My sister Susan is all I’ve got, 

So of aug that’s mine she can have th: 
ot.” 


A serio-comic saying among soldiers 
is that a man in the trenches is per- 
fectly safe until a bullet or shell bear- 
ing his name and address comes across; 
then he is sure to be wounded or killed. 
A British Tommy who realized that 2 
Hun missile’ consigned to him might 
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come along and cause him to “go west” 
any day, wrote the following: 


“Whoever first sets eyes on this 
Gets everything I leave, 

For my kith and kin are gone, 
And I’ve not a friend to grieve. 

There’s a tidy bit in the bank you'll find, 
And my army pay, though small. 

So, stranger, breathe one sigh for me— 
You’re welcome to it all.” 


The first to “set eyes” on the docu- 
ment was a young sergeant and he for- 
warded it to England. Within a short 
time he was notified by the authorities 
there that the “tidy bit” in the bank— 
in reality a substantial amount of mon- 
ey—had been transferred to his ac- 
count, 


An Orchard Puzzle. 


After setting out nine new trees an 
orchardist discovered that unwittingly 
he had arranged them in 10 straight 
rows and that there were just three 
trees in each row. Though at first 
blush this may seem impossible it real- 
ly is possible. We suspect, however, 
that most of our readers who have not 
seen the puzzle or similar ones before 
will have some difficulty in finding an 
arrangement that will satisfy the con- 
ditions. Next week we shall explain 
just how it is done and if you have giv- 
en it up you will censure yourself for 
not keeping ac it a little longer. 


More Mathematical Mystery. 


It will be recalled that several 
months ago attention was called in 
these columns to the odd way in which 
a set of numbers had behaved for a 
Grangeville, Ida., mathematician, ‘how 
a number of 32 places, 13,404,825,737,- 
265,415,549,597,855,227,882, when multi- 
plied by 55 gave 737,265,415,549,597,855,- 
227,882,037,533,510, a product in w hich 
24 figures of the first number are re- 
peated. It was further pointed out that 
if this produce were multiplied by 36 
the result would be 265,415,549,597,855,- 
227,882,037 ,533,512,063,60, in which the 
figures are again repeated. 

Berry Benson, Augusta, Ga., a mathe- 
matical Sherlock Holmes, set himself 
the task of clearing up the mystery, if 
there really was any mystery, and he 
has deduced the following: 

“It will be seen,” he writes, “that the 
writer of the article gives altogether a 
sequence of 46 figures. But in doing 
this he had camouflaged for the series 
is really'a set of 186 decimals. He has 
tricked us by leaving out the first 37 
figures and the last 103 figures of the 
list. The complete list is: 


005,361 ,930,294,906,166,219,839,142, 
091 ,152,815,013,404,825,737 265,415, 
549,597,855,227,882,037 533,512,064, 
343,163,538,873, 

994,638,069,705,093,833,780,160,857, 
908,847,184,986,595,174,262,734,584, 
450,402,144,772,117,962,466,487,935, 
656,836,461 ,126, 

This is an infinite recurrent decimal; 
it continually repeats itself, over and 
over again, forever. And if this is mul- 
tiplied-by 55 and then by 36 both prod- 
ucts will be the exact figures in se- 








quence,.and without the slight differ- 
ences shown in the original article. 
Those differences were caused by using 
only part instead of all of the complete 
list. 

I give the 186 figures in two groups 
of 93 figures each. Note, now, that if 
the two groups are aded together they 
make a total of 93 nines. Which, being 
infinitely repeated, make one, of course. 
More mystery(?). 

Multiplied, not only by 55 and 36, but 
multiplied by any number or numbers, 


* the products will be this same succes- 


sion of figures, or another sequence of 

figures, as herewith: 
058,981 ,233,243,967,828,418,230,563, 
002,680,965,147,453,083,109,919,571, 
045,576,407,506,702,412,868,632,707, 
774,798,927,613, 
941,018,766,756,032,171,581,769,436, 
997,319,034,852,546,916,890,080,428, 
954,423,592,493,297,587,131,367,292, 
225,201 072,386. 

Note, again, that the two groups add 
93 nines. You may begin anywhere, in 
either of the two sets, and multiply by 
any number, any portion of the set, 
and you will get a sequence as in one 
of the two sets, except that in multiply- 
ing by 373 or any multiple you will get 
a sequence of nines, that is, unity. 

You may’begin anywhere, in either of 
the two sets, and divide by any num- 
ber, and you will get-a sequence as in 
one of the two sets—or you may get 
still another sequence of 186 figures 
which will behave in the same “mys- 
terious” way. 





HOW WILL IT SEEM? 


How will it seem when Peace comes back 
once more, 
After these desperate days of shattering 
pain? 
How will it b® with ail of us again, 
When hushed forever is the thunder of 
War? 
There still are primroses by many a shore; 
And still there bloom in many a lovely 
lane, 
Hawthorn and lilacs; and the roses’ 
stain 
Is red against full many a garden door. 


Oh, days to be! Oh, honeyed nights of 
sleep. 
When the white moon shall mount the 
quiet sky! 
Shall we be whoily happy when the buds 
creep, 
Remembering those who dared to bleed 
and die? 
Can we be glad again? Or shall we weep 
For those who told this sad, glad world 
good-by ?— 
—C. H. Towne in Harper’s Magazine. 





BETTER YET. 


A woman’s way is all her own. 
Her skill we’re proud to note. 
She cannot learn to throw a stone, 

But she can cast a vote. 


—Washington Star. 








FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER? 


- DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 


Will it on PEACE DAY? 
iT SHOULD. 


We will furnish you with a large standard U. 8. 
Flag, 5ft. by 8 ft.,made of finest bunting, having 
sewed stripes, suitable for in-door or out-door use 
and GUARANTEED NOT TO FADD OR RUN, 


it will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this cou- 
pon at once. We will send you 50 Emblematic 
Flag Lapel Pins, whieh your pupils and their 
friends will prize highly. We make no charge 
for these. Your pupils can easily sell them for 














be cents each. Send us the proceeds and we 
suaeeaeeeeeeenee will immediately send 


McCULLOCH BROS., @ this beautiful school 


@ flag to you, all charg- 
Dept. AG, Rochester,N.Vs “4 os prepaid. 


* It will cost you a 

Send me. Cee errereees pins % Sct. stamp. Your 
@ pupils and their 

MEMO sc vccccacevesses saceees © friends will be 
@ delighted. You 

will show your 
Americanism. 
otacecicake terns School. ....sseeee- Ask your pu- 
Note:—If you want two Flags, % pils about it. 

ee, of for 1 100_ pins, 


Boys and Girls 


~ $2.00 in Real Money 
for Sending Us Your 
Name and Address. 


We will immediately 
send you 20 of the most 
wonderfully patriotic pic- 
tures ever published in 
beautiful colors, size 
16 x 20 inches, 


Everyone Diffferent 
ma Sat oy 
ota em. 
Tee ity at 20 cents 
Wen 900 have sold 1071 send us $2 and the other 
$200 you nat may opten tT pees cr G CKI 


VANKEE STUDIO, 2054 W. Lake St., Dep’? * Chicago 


Elegant 21 Jewel ¢ fines Watch 


lar 16 size for men or 12 size for boys. Open coos or bun’ 
pe pala dg at | 1 ved. 
Pitted with an elegant move ed plain» Kiteeed end quarentocd 


Zi JEWELS ADJUSTED | 




























Send te 70 price for a short time only, 82.9 95. . Fully worth double. 

us your name and address and wateh will be se sent by parcel 
m you receive it send us only s7 e 

i? f not mayo after ten days. trial, we will y cata 

money. e no risk. 


MEDILL & CO.. 8 Form St. Dept. 9-¢, CHICAGO 


NEWEST MILITARY RIFLE 
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Tc Healing WAV-o-UEN ENA 


oie bexes today—we send 


i are fo ‘Sen2ns. 


WRITE AS A SONG on any subject. I compose music and 
Bee: iar — publication. Send words today, 
Chicago. 


60 Reaper Block, 




























All These FREE 2OOOCCCOa , 


Secret Locket Chain, Pendant ‘ 
Chain, imitation Wrist Watch with adjustable leather 
Strap and buckle and these Four lovely ALL 
~__ 1 Given to anyone for selling only 12 of our Jewelry 
Novelties at 10¢ each. F 


J. P. Dale Mfg. Co. 


and Neck and Neck 


résh from factory. Be in fashion. 


Providence, R. L 
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The masterpiece of watch 
manufacture — adjusted to the 
second, nertings. temperature and 
fsochronis: Encazged at factory 
fnte your "choles of the exquis site 
new watch cases. The great Burling- 
ton Watch sent on simple request. 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You 
et the watch at the same price that 
e wholesale jewelers must pay us. 
‘ See color illustra- 
Write Today tions of all powers 
designs in watches that you have to 
ehoose from. Name and address on 








@ posteard is enough. Write today, 
Burlington } a Co, 


t 5 
19th & Marshall Blvd. 
Chicago 





Comfort Indoor’ Closet 


Every home without sewerage, plumbing or 
runvin, water nestacne. Anyone can install. 
Placed in any Fr 10,000 in use. 
a. s. WEALTH BUREAU Au APPROVES 
*““Chemica) Closet complies with re- 
ements.’’ Abolish cold outdoor closet. 
are _ killed by chem hs State Boards 
of Health endorse it. 10,0 D use. a 


WANTED. CATAL 
Comfort Chemical Closet Cov. nio2FactoriesSidg. Toledo,0. 


PROOF TEN DAY | TREATMENT. FREE 
ALI L Fi ALF ALFA. or cantar erat 
RUTRIENT pets ci 
erea’ rotun 
—. ee re orion, ACTS TIKE MAGIC. Highly 
recommended in wasting diseases, Anaemia, Rheumatism, 
ch, Liver and Kidne Troubles; Indigestion, C —* 
Fos treatment with Spy pp ho mer Fg booklet, 4c seatene. 
Agents Wanted. ALFALFA CO, 670 Northwestern Bidg. CHICAGO 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for25 years’ with 
these Artificial Ear srums. I 

og wear them day and night. 

= They are perfectly com*=rt- 

able. No one sees them. 





Write meand I “3 tell Be a a 
@true story, how I got de <4 
‘and how I make you hear. Medicated Ear Orum 


Address Pat. Nov. 1908 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co., (inc) 
9 Adelaide St., Swen, Mich. 


WEAK EYES 


made strong with MY 
GLASS HOME EYE 


TESTER” and _illus- 

FREE trated “EYE BOOK” sent 

TRIAL FREE “ii..° NOW 
SPECIAL THIS MONTH—STYLE NO. 4—$1.50 


DR. HENRY HAKAN pyc Specisiict 


704 HAKAN BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E shoe | Book 


\ Ezw: f= Mon, Women ana Ch i 
: ‘f sepiaoes aay ap woren GUARANTEED 
2 — auamrert vee and g uality, TO FIT 
money ik. AMAZINGLY Low 
reicek “Send for be copy to-day. 


"*FG Simon Shoe's*s; 


SERVICE STICKERS) 


Use these on your letters. 
Package of 50, one or two stars 10 cents. Order right now. 
Newkirk Novelty Co., 519 3rd St. N. E., Wash., D.C. 


WRITE, TH Woes ee | SONG 


We write music, guarantee pub- 
lishers’ acceptance. Submit poems on patriotism love or any subject 


Chester Music Co., ©** %Pc°ssa" S* Chicago, Ill. 


x ured at home: worst eases. 
Goitre peg Re 
MEN—AGE 17 to 45 220%: 


unnecessary. 
Travel; make secret investigations, rep Salaries; T Lous 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 
Write FOR PAY for newspapers and magazines. Corres- 


pondents and story writers make blg money. Copy- 
right book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. Press 
Reporting Syndicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Good Bond Envelopes printed and prepaid 
12! Acme Supply Co., Covington, Ky. 75c 















































INTRODUCTION. 

Any story by the Williamsons is bound 
to be far above the average. The Path- 
finder is very fortunate in being able to 
secure this unique tale of the war, right 
while the subject is fresh. There may be 
many people who will not like this story, 
just as there are some people who don’t 
sare for fried oysters, but we do our part 
by providing you something extra good, 
and it is for you to try it for yourself. 
Excellent stories are hard to find, for 
though the woods are full of fiction writ- 
ers, most of these writers will not ‘take 
the trouble to write anything original or 
improving but are content to follow the 
same old ruts. The Williamsons have a 
peculiar faculty for combining fascinating 
romance with instructive realism and it is 
this that accounts for the charm of their 
stories. Anyone who reads this story will 
not only enjoy a very beautiful romance 
but will learn a lot of facts about history, 
past and present, and a great deal about 
that splendid France which is now becom- 
ing, through her sacrifices, so well known 
and so beloved to us all, Read “Every 
Man’s Land” and if you feel when you 
have finished it that we have deceived you 
and that you have been “sold”, we give 
you the privilege of putting the Pathfinder 
on your anathema list and getting your 
money back. If you care anything for fic- 
tion at all and you don’t vote this story a 
very rare one, alone worth more than the 
price of a year’s subscription, then we 
shall consider you hopeless and we will 
let you go your way and we will go ours. 
Don’t miss reading this story. And we 
urge you to preserve every issue of the 
paper so that you can let your friends also 
read it; we positively cannot supply back 
numbers, as the government requires us to 
cut down our editions to the actual re- 
quirements.—Editors. 

Padre, when you died you left a mes- 
sage for me. You asked me to go on writ- 
ing, if I were in trouble, just as I used to 
write when you were on earth. I used to 
“confess,” and you used to advise. Also you 
used to scold. How you used to scold! I 
am going to do now what you asked in that 
message. 

I shall never forget how you packed me 
off to school at Brighton, and Brian to 
Westward Ho, the year father died and left 
us to you—the most troublesome legacy a 
poor bachelor parson ever had! [“West- 
ward Ho” is a place in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, where there is a boys’ school—one 
that Rudyard Kipling went to—Editor.} 
I'd made up my mind to hate England 
(Brian couldn’t hate anything or anybody; 
dreamers don’t know how to hate), and I 
vanted to hate you for sending us there. I 
wanted to be hated and misunderstood. I 
disguised myself as a leprechawn, and 
sulked; but it didn’t work where you 
were concerned. You understood me as 
no-one else ever could—or will, I believe. 
You taught me to see that people are much 
the same if you “take them by the heart,” 

You took me by the heart, and you held 
me by it, from the time I was 12 till the 
time hen you gave your life for your 
country. Ten years! When I tell them 
over now, as a nun tells the beads of her 
rosary, I realize what ~good years they 


Overy Man Ss Lan 


By C.N. andA. M. Williamson 


Copyright by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1918. 





were, and how their goodness—with such 
goodness as I had in me to face them 
came through you. 

Even after you died you seemed to be 
near with encouragement and advice. Re 
membering how pleased you were, when 
decided to train as a nurse, added later to 
the sense of your nearness, because I felt 
you would rejoice when I was able to be 
of real use. It was only after you went 
that my work began to count, but I was 
sure you knew. I could hear your voice 
say, “Good girl! Hurrah for you!” when 
I got the medal for nursing the contagious 
cases; your dear old Irish voice, as it used 
to say the same words when I brought you 
my school prize. 

Perhaps I was “a good girl.” Anyhow, 
I was a good nurse. Not that I deserved 
much credit! Brian was fighting, and in 
danger -day and night. You were gone; 
and I was glad to be a soldier in my way, 
with never a minute to think of myself. 
Besides, somehow I wasn’t one bit afraid. 
I loved the work. But, padre mio, I am 
not a good girl now. I’m a wicked girl, 
wickeder than you or I ever dreamed it 
was in me to be at my worst. Yet if your 
spirit should appear as I write, to warn me 
that I'm sinning an unpardonable sin, 1 
should go on sinning it, 

For one thing, it’s for Brian, twin brother 
of my body, twin brother of my heart. 
For another thing, it’s too late to turn 
back. There’s a door that has slammed 
shut behind me. 

Now, [ll begin and tell you everything 
exactly as it happened. Many a “confes- 
sion-letter” I've begun’ in just these words, 
but never one like this. I don’t deserve 
that it should bring me the heartease which 
used to come. But the thought of you is 
my star in darkness. Brian is the last per- 
son to whom I can speak, because above 
all things I want him to be happy. On 
sarth there is no-one else. Beyond the 
earth there is-—you. 

When Brian was wounded they expected 
him to die, and he was asking for me. The 
telegram came one day when we had all 
been rather overworked in the hospital, 
and I was feeling ready to drop. I must 
only have imagined my tiredness, though, 
for when I heard about Brian I grew sud 
denly strong as steel. I was given leave, 
and disinfected and purified as thoroughly 
as Esther when she was being made worthy 
of Ahasuerus. Then I dashed off to catch 
the first train going north, 

St. Raphael was our railway station, but 
I hadn’t seen the place since I took up 
work in the “Hopital des Epidemies.” That 

yas many months before; and meanwhile 
a huge training-school for American avia- 
tors had been started at St. Raphael. News 
of its progress had drifted to our ears, but 
of course the men weren’t allowed to come 
within a mile of us; we were too conta- 
gious. They had sent presents, though 
presents of money, and one grand gift had 
burst upon us from a young millionaire 
whose father’s name is known everywhere. 

He sent a check for a sum so big that 
we nurses were nearly knocked down by 
the size of it. With it was inclosed a re- 
quest that the money should be used to 
put wire screens in all windows and doors, 
and to build a roofed loggia for convales- 
cents. If there were anything left over, 
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we might buy deck-chairs and air-pillows. 
Of course, it was easy for anyone to know 
that we needed all these things, Our lack 
was notorious. We sent a much-disinfect- 
ed. carbolic-smelling round-robin of thanks 
to “James W. Beckett, Jr.” son of the 
Western railway magnate. 

As I drove to the “gare” [railroad sta- 
tion] of St, Raphael, I thought of the kind 
bovs who had helped our poor poilus, and 
especially of James Beckett. Whether he 
were still at the aviation camp, or had fin- 
ished his training and gone to the front, I 
didn’t know; but I-wafted a blessing to our 
benefactor. I little dreamed then of the 
unforgivable infitgy I was fated to do him! 
You see, padre, I use the word “fated.” 
rhat’s beeause I’ve turned coward. I try 
to pretend that fate has been too strong 
for me. But down deep I know you were 
right when you said, “Our characters carve 
out fate.” 

It was a long journey from the south to 
the north, where Brian was, for in war- 
days trains do what they like and what 
nobody else likes. I traveled for three 
days and nights, and when I came to my 
journey’s end, instead of Brian being dead, 
as I'd seen him in a hundred hideous 
dreams, the doctors held out hope that he 
might live. They told me this to give me 
courage, before they broke the news that 
he would be blind. I suppose they thought 
I'd be so thankful to keep my brother at 
any price that I should hardly feel the 
shock. But I wasn’t thankful. I wasn’t! 
The price seemed too big. 

I judged Brian by myself—Brian, who 
so worshiped beauty that I used to call him 
“Phidias”! I was sure he would rather 
have gone out of this world whose face 
he’d loved than stay in it without eyes for 
its radiant smile. But there I made a great 
mistake. Brian was magnificent, Perhaps 
you would have known what to expect of 
him better than I knew. 

Where you are, you will understand why 
he did not despair. I couldn’t understand 
then, and I scarcely can now, though living 
with my blind Brian is teaching me lessons 
I feel unworthy to learn. It was he who 
comforted me, not I him. He said that all 
the beauty of the earth was his already, 
and nothing could take it away! He 
wouldn’t let it be taken away! 

He said that sight was first given to all 
created creatures in the form of a desire 
to see, desire so intense that with the de- 
veloping faculty of sight animals devel- 
oped eyes for its concentration. He re- 
minded me how in dreams, and even in 
thoughts—if they’re vivid enough—we see 

distinctly with our brains as with our 
eyes. He said he meant to make a won- 
derful world for himself with this vision 
of the brain and the soul. He intended to 
develop the power, so that he would gain 
more than he had lost, and I must help 
him, 

Of course I promised to help all I could; 
but there was death in my heart. I re- 
membered our gorgeous holiday together 
before the war, tramping through France, 
Brian painting those lovely “impressions” 
of his, which made him money and some- 
thing like fame. And, oh, I remembered 
not only that such happy holidays were 
over, but that soon there would be no more 
money for our bare living! 

We were always so poor that church mice 
were plutocrats compared to us. At least 
they need pay no rent and have to buy no 
clothes! I’m sure, if the truth were known, 
the money father left for our education and 
bringing up was gone before we began to 
Support ourselves, though you never let us 
kuess we were living on you. 








As I sat and listened to Brian talk of our 
future my very bones seemed to melt. The 
only thing I’ve been trained to do well is 
to nurse, I wasn’t a bad nurse when the 
war began. I’m an excellent nurse now. 
But it’s Brian’s nurse I must be. I saw that 
in the first hour after the news was broken, 
and our two lives broken with it. I saw 
that, with me unable to earn a penny, and 
Brian’s occupation gone with his sight, we 
were about as helpless as a pair of spar- 
rows with their wings clipped. 

If Brian in his secret soul had any such 
thoughts, perhaps he had faith to believe 
that not a sparrow can fall unless its fall 
is appointed by God. Anyhow, he said 
never a word about ways and means, ex- 
cept to mention cheerfully that he had 
“heaps of pay saved up,” nearly 30 pounds. 
Of course I answered that I was rich, too. 
But I didn’t go into details. I was afraid 
even Brian’s optimism might be dashed 
if I did. Padre, my worldly wealth con- 
sisted of five French bank-notes of a hun- 
dred francs each and a few horrible little 
extra scraps of war-paper and copper. 

The hospital where Brian lay was pretty 
close to the front, in the skeleton remains 
of a town the British had lately won back 
from the Germans, I lodged close by, in 
a hotel that had been half knocked down 
by a bomb and patched up for temporary 
occupation. As soon as Brian was able 
to be moved, however, the doctor in charge 
wanted him to go to Paris if possible, to 
an American brain-specialist who had late- 
ly come over and made some astonishing 
cures. Brian’s blindness was due to paraly- 
sis of the optic nerve; but this American 
—Cuyler—had performed spine and brain 
operations which had restored sight in two 
somewhat similar cases, There might be 
a hundredth chance for my brother, with 
this man. 

Of course I said it would be possible for 
me to take Brian to Paris. Vd have made 
it possible if I’d had to sell my hair to do 
it; and you know my curly black mop of 
hair was always my pet vanity. Brian being 
a soldier, he could have the operation free, 
if Dr. Cuyler considered it wise to operate; 
but—as our man warned me—there were 
99 chances to one against success; and at 
all events there would be a lot of expenses 
in the immediate future. 

I sent in my resignation to the dear 
Hopital des Epidemies, explaining my rea- 
sons; and presently Brian and I set out for 
aris by easy stages. The cap was put on 
the climax for me by remembering how he 
and I had walked over that very ground 
three years before, in the sunshine of life 
and summer. Brian, too, thought of the 
past, but not in bitterness. I hid my an- 
guish from him, but it gnawed the heart 
of me with the teeth of a rat. I couldn’t 
see what Brian had ever done to deserve 
such a fate as his, and I began to feel 
wicked, wicked! It seemed that destiny 
had built up a high prison wall in front of 
my brother and me, and I had a wild im- 
pulse to kick and claw at it, though I 
knew I eouldn’t pull it down. 
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When we arrived in Paris, Dr. Cuyler 
saw us at once; but his opinion added an- 
other pile of flinty, black blocks to the 
prison wall. He thought that there would 
be no hope from an operation. If there 
were any hope at all (he couldn’t say there 
was), it lay in waiting, resting and build- 
ing up Brian’s shattered health. After a 
year or two of perfect peace, it was just 
on the cards that sight might come back 
of itself, suddenly and unexpectedly, in a 
moment, 

We were advised to live in the country, 
and Dr. Cuyler suggested that it would be 
well for my brother to have pleasant sur- 
roundings, with agreeable occupation for 
the mind. If he were a musician, he must 
have a piano. There ought to be a garden 
for him to walk in, and even work in. Mo- 
toring, with the slight vibration of a good 
ear, would be particularly beneficial a little 
later on. I suppose we must have looked 
to Dr. Cuyler like millionaires, for he 
didn’t appear to dream that there could 
be the slightest difficulty in carrying out 
his program. 

I sat listening with the calm mien of one 
to whom money comes as air comes to the 
lungs; but behind my face the wildest 
thoughts were raging. You’ve sometimes 
seen a row of tall, motionless pines, the 
calmest, stateliest things on earth, screen- 
ing with their branches the mad white 
rush of a cataract. My brain felt like such 
a screened cataract. 

Except for his blindness, by this time 
Brian was too well for a hospital. We were 
at the small, cheap hotel on “la _ rive 
gauche,” [the “left bank” of the Seine, in 
Paris—the cheap side.] where we’d stayed 
and been happy three years before, start- 
ing on our holiday trip. When we came 
back after the interview with Dr, Cuyler, 
Brian was looking done up, and I persuad- 
ed him to lie down and rest. 

No-one else could have slept, after so 
heavy a blow of disappointment, without 
a drug, but Brian is a law unto himself. 
He said if I would sit by him and read, 
he’d feel at peace and would drop off into 
a doze. It was three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and I hadn’t glanced yet at the news- 
paper we had bought in the morning. I 
took it up, to please Brian with the rustling 
of the pages, not expecting to concentrate 
upon a line; but instantly my eyes were 
caught by a name I knew. 

“Tragic Romance of Millionaire’s Fam- 
ily,” I read. “James W. Beckett Brings 
His Wife to France, and Reads Newspaper 
Notice of Only Son’s Death.” 

This was the double-line, big-lettered 
heading of a half column on the front 
page; and it brought to my mind a pic- 
ture. I saw a group of nurses gazing over 
each other’s shoulders at a blue check. It 
was a check for 6000 francs, signed in a 
clear, ‘strong hand, “James W. Beckett, Jr.” 

So he was dead, that generous boy, to 
whom our hearts had gone out in grati- 
tude! It could not be many weeks since 
he had finished his training at St. Raphael 
and begun work at the front, What a 
waste of splendid material, it seemed, that 
he should have been swept away so soon! 

I read on, and from my own misery I 
had an extra pang to spare for James 
Beckett, sr., and his wife. Someone had 
contrived to tear a fragmentary interview 
from the “bereaved railway magnate,” as 
he was called in the potted phrase of the 
journalist. Apparently the poor, trapped 
man had been too soft-hearted or too dazed 
with grief to put up a forceful resistance, 
and the reporter had been quick to seize 
his advantage. 

He had learned that Mr. and Mrs. James 


W. Beckett, sr., had nearly died of hom 
sickness for their son. They had thoug)) 
of “running across to surprise Jimmy, ” 
And then a letter had come from him sa 
ing that in a fortnight his training wou 
be over. He was to be granted eight da) 
leave, which he didn’t particularly wan}, 
since he couldn’t spend it with them; ; 
immediately after he would go to the fro: 

“We made up our minds that Jim 
should spend that leave of his with u 
the old man had said. “We got our pap: 
in a hurry and engaged cabins on the fi: 
boat that was sailing, Unluckily th: 
wasn’t one for nearly a week, but we d 
the best we could. When everything w 
fixed up I wired Jimmy to meet us at t! 
Ritz, in Paris. We had a little brush wi 
a U-boat, and we ran into some bad weat 
er which made my wife pretty sick, b 
nothing mattered to us except the dela 
We were so crazy to see the boy! At Bo 
deaux a letter from him was waiting. 
told how he was just as crazy to see . 
but we’d only have 24 hours together, » 
his leave and orders for the front had bot); 
been advanced. The delay at sea had cos! 
a day, and that seemed hard, as we shou! (| 
reach Paris with no more than time 
wish the lad godspeed. But in the trai: 
when we came to look at the date, v 
saw that we’d miscalculated. Unless Ji 
my’d been able to get extra leave we'd mi 
him altogether. His mother said that 
would be too bad to be true. We hope! 
and prayed to find him here at the Rit 
Instead we found the news that he ha 
fallen in his first battle.” 

The interviewer went on, upon his own 
account, to praise “Jimmy” Beckett. H 
described him as a young man of 27, “of 
singularly engaging manner and handsom: 
appearance; a graduate with high honors 
from Harvard, an all-round sportsman, an 
popular with a large circle of friends, bu‘ 
fortunately leaving neither a wife nor 
fiancee behind him in America.” 

The newly qualified aviator had, indeed 
fallen in his first battle; but according t 
the writer it had been a battle of astonis! 
ing glory for a beginner. Single-handed h 
had engaged four enemy machines, mane 
vering his own little Nieuport in a way to 
excite the highest admiration and even su: 
prise in all spectators, Two out of the fou 
German planes he had brought down ove: 
the French lines; and was in chase of th 
third, flying low above the German trench 
es, when two new Fokkers appeared on th 
scene and attacked him. _ His plane crashec 
to earth in flames, and a short time afte: 
prisoners had brought news of his death. 

“Mr. and Mrs. James W. Beckett wi! 
have the sympathy of Europe as well a 
their native land, in these tragic circum 
stances,” the journalist ended his stor 
with a final flourish. “If such grief could 
be assuaged, pride in the gallant death o! 
their gallant son might be considered 
panacea.” 

“As if you could make.pride into a balm 
for broken hearts!” I said to myself i 
scorn of this flowery eloquence. For a few 
minutes I forgot my own plight to pity 
these people whom I had never seen. Th: 
Paris Daily Messenger slid off my lap on 
to the floor and dropped with the back 
page up. When I had glanced toward the 
bed and seen that Brian still slept, my 
eyes fell on the paper again. The top part 
of the last page is always devoted to mili 
tary snap-shots, and a face smiled up at 
me from it—a face I had seen once and 
never forgotten. 

My heart gave a jump, padre, because 
the one tiny, abbreviated dream-romance 
of my life came from the original of that 
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photograph, Although the man I knew (if 
people can know each other in a day’s- ac- 
quaintance) had been “en civile,” and this 
ene was in aviator’s uniform, I was sure 
they were the same, And even before I'd 
snatched up the paper to read what was 
printed under the picture, something—the 
wonderful inner something that’s never 
wrong—told me I was looking at a por- 
trait of Jimmy Beckett. 

Il never mentioned my one-day romance 
to anybody, not even to you or Brian. Only 
very silly, sentimental girls would put such 
an episode into words and flatter them- 
selves by calling it a romance. But now 
that you and Jimmy Beckett have both giv- 
en your lives for the great cause, and are 
in the same mysterious beyond, I can tell 
you the story. If you and he meet it might 
make it easier for him to forgive me the 
horrible thing I have done. 

When Brian and I were having that 
great summer holiday of ours, the year be- 
fore the war—the year I left school—one 
day we were in a delicious village near a 
cathedral town on the Belgian border. A 
big piece of luck had fallen in our way, 
like a ripe apple tumbling off a tree. 

4 rich Parisian and his wife came mo- 
toring along, and stopped out of sheer cu- 
riosity to look at a picture Brian was 
painting under a white umbrella near the 
roadside. I was not with him. I think I 
must have been in the garden of our quaint 
hotel by the canal-side, writing letters— 
probably one to you—but the couple took 
such a fancy to Brian’s “impression” that 
they offered to buy it. 

The bargain. was struck, there and then. 
Two days later arrived a telegram from 
Paris, asking for another picture to 
“match” the first, at the same price. I ad- 
vised Brian to take two or three sketches 
for the people to choose from, and carry 
them to Paris himself, rather than trust 
the post. He went; and it was on the one 
day of his absence that my romance hap- 
pened, 

Ours was a friendly little hotel, with a 
darling landlady, who was almost as inter- 
ested in Brian and me as if she’d been our 
foster-mother. The morning after Brian 
left she came waddling out to the adorable, 
earwiggy, rose-covered summer-house that 
I'd annexed as a private sitting-room. 

“Mademoiselle,” she breathlessly an- 
nounced, “there is a young millionaire of 
a Monsieur Anglais or Americain just ar- 
rived. What a pity he should be wasted 
because monsieur your brother has gone! 
I am sure if he could but see one of the 
pictures he would wish to buy all!” 

“How do you know that the monsieur 
is a millionaire, and what makes you think 


he would care about pictures?” I inquired._ 


“I know he is a millionaire because he 
has come in one of those grand automo- 
biles which only millionaires ever have. 
And 1 think he cares for pictures because 
the first thing he did when he came into 
the hall was to stare at the old prints on 
the wall. He praised the two best which 
the real artists always praise, and compli- 
mented me on owning them,” the dear 
creature explained. 

“Besides, he is in this neighborhood ex- 
pressly to see the cathedril; and mon- 
sieur your brother has made a most beau- 
tiful sketch of the cathedral. It is now in 
his portfolio. Is there nothing we can do? 
I have already induced monsieur to drink 
a glass of milk while I have come to con- 
sult mademoiselle.” 

I thought hard for a.minute, because it 
would be grand if I could say when Brian 
came back, “I have sold your cathedral for 
you.” But I might have saved myself 








brain-fag. Mme. Mounet had settled every- 
thing in her head, and was merely playing 
me like a foolish fish, 


“What I have thought of is this,” she 
said. “I told the monsieur that he could see 
something better than my prints if he 
would give himself the pain of waiting till 
I could fetch the key of a room where an 
artist-client of ours has a marvelous exhi- 
bition. There is no such room yet, but 
there can be, and the exhibition can be, 
too, if mademoiselle will make haste to 
pin her brother’s pictures to the walls of 
the yellow salon. With a hammer and a 
few tacks—voila! [behold] the thing is 
done. What does mademoiselle say?” 

Mademoiselle said “Yes—yes!” to her 
part of the program. But what of the mil- 
lionaire monsieur? Would he not balk? 
Would he not refuse to be bothered. 


Madame was absolutely confident that he 
would not do these disappointing things. 
She was so confident that I vaguely sus- 
pected she had something up her sleeve; 
but time pressed, and instead of Sherlock 
Holmesing I darted to Imy work. After- 
ward she confessed, with pride rather than 
repentance. 


She described graphically how the face 
of the monsieur had fallen when she asked 
him to look at an exhibition of pictures; 
how he had begun to make an excuse that 
he must be off at once to the cathedral; 
and how she had ventured to cut him short 
by remarking, “Mademoiselle the sister of 
the artist, she who will show the work, ah, 
it is a jeune fille [young lady] of the most 
romantic beauty!” On hearing this, the 
monsieur had said no more about the ca- 
thedral, but had ordered the glass of milk. 

In 15 minutes the exhibition (consisting 
of six sketches!) was ready in the show- 
room of the hotel, the yellow salon which 
had been occupied as a bed-chamber by the 
Empress Eugenie, and was always kept 
locked except on gala occasions. I, not 
knowing how I had been overpraised to 
the audience, was also ready, quivering 
with the haste I had made in pinning up 
the pictures and opening the musty, close 
room to the air. Then came in a young 
man. 

As I write, padre, I am back again in 
give you the little play in one act, We 
smile. The hero of the comedy-drama has 
a rather big mouth, and such white teeth 
that his smile, in his brown face, is a 
lightning-flash at dusk, It is a thin face, 
with two dimples that make lines when he 
laughs. His eyes are gray and long, with 
the eagle-look that knows far spaces; deep- 
set eyes under straight, black brows, set 
that salon “jaune, [yellow parlor,] and he 
is walking in at the door, pausing a second 
on the threshold at sight of me. I will 
low. His lashes are black, too, but his 
short, crinkly hair is brown. He has a 
good square forehead, and a high nose like 
an Indian’s. He is tall, and has one of 
those lean, lanky, loose-jointed figures that 
crack tennis-players and polo-men_ have. 

I like him at once, and I think he likes 
me, for his eyes light up; and just for an 
instant there’s a feeling as if we looked 
through clear windows into each other’s 
souls. It is almost eth me that ef- 
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Catarrh Distorts 
Facial Expression 


Spreads the Nose, Blurs the Eyes, 
Puffs the Face, Dries the Lips. 
How to Get Rid of 
Catarrh. 





TRY THIS HOME TREATMENT FREE. 


Catarrh not only makes one feel miser- 
able, it shows this effect in the features, 
and it usually grows worse, But thanks 
to a remarkable home treatment, there is 
recovery in store for every sufferer by the 
remarkable Gauss self home treatment, 
which you can try free in your own home. 





It Is Perfectly Wonderful the Way Gauss 
Treatment Drives Away Catarrh. 


An excessive secretion from the nostrils 
is an unsightly misery. A breath tainted 
with the odor of catarrh is an offense 
against all health and decency. A stom- 
ach filled with droppings from diseased 
nasal cavaties may cause untold misery, 
and ruins the complexion, The bowels 
clogged with strings of ropy mucus indi- 
cates a body literally reeking with ca- 
tarrh, causing pimples, blotches and other 
skin eruptions. 


The blood, swarming with millions of 
catarrh germs, entails upon the kidneys a 
labor that may break them down; the 
lungs and bronchial tubes, scourged with 
the destructive influence of systemic ca- 
tarrh, can lead to anemia and the most 
serious consequences. 

So why continue with all this misery? 
Send your name and address today for a 
free trial of-Mr. Gauss’ famous treatment. 
Mail it to C. E. Gauss, 6137 Main St., Marsh- 
all, Mich. It will not cost you a penny to 
try it, and it surely will astonish you with 
its wonderful! effect. Fill out coupon and 
mail it today, 





FREE 


This coupon is good for a package of GAUSS 
COMBINED CATARRH TREATMENT, sent free 
by mail. Simply fill in your name and address 
on dotted lines below, and mail to C. E, GAUSS, 
6187 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 
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160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


Mrs. H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes 
*“] fed 2 boxes of ‘More Eggs’ to my hens 
and broke the egg record. i got 1500 eggs 
from 160 hens in exactly 21 days.” You 
can do as well. Any poultry raiser can 
easily double his profits by doubling the 
egg production of his hens. A scientific 
tonic has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the time. 
‘The tonic is called “More Eggs.” Give your 
hens a few cents’ worth ot “More Eggs,” 
and you will be amazed and delighted with 
results. “More Eggs” will double this year’s 
production of eggs, so if you wish to try 
this great profit maker write E. J. Reefer, 
poultry expert, 5059 Reefer Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo,, for a $1 package of “More Eggs” 


Tonic. Or send $2.25 today and get three j 


regular $1 packages on special fall discount 
for a season’s.supply. A million dollar bank 
guarantees if you are not absolutely satis- 
fied, your money — be returned on re- 
quest and the “More Eggs” costs you noth- 
ing. You take no risk. Write today. Pin 
a dollar bill to tons letter or send $2.25 on 
special discount for 3 packages. Or ask Mr. 
Reefer to send you free his poultry book 

that tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry —Advt. 


TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








WE PAY AS HIGH AS $35.00 A SET (broken or not), 
Send at once—cash byreturn mail. We hold package 4 
to 10 daysfor yourapprovalof our offer We pay highest 
prices for OLD GOLD JEWELRY, GOLD CROWNS, 
BRIDGES, DENTAL GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, 
WATCHES AND DIAMONDS, Send for latest catalog 
@ new jewelry. References, any Milwaukee Bank. 
UNITED STATES SMELTING WORKS Ine. 
424 Goldsmith Bidg. Miiwaukee, Wis, 





Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
H velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size ands 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 236 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








DIABETES “357°” 


Very latest discovery~ Absolutely no dieting. 
JOHN C. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE TREATMENT 
AN he Ee 
eS REA CO. Dept.25, Minneapolis, Mina. 


a be SNUFF HABIT CURED by 

harmless remedy. Guaranteed. 
Sent ontrial. [fit cures, costs you 
a, 


Tfit fails saan ee nothing . 


COMPANY GY, Baltimore, Md 

















fect! I begin to talk, to shake off an odd 
embarrassment. 

“Mme. Mounet tells me you want to see 
my brother’s pictures,” I say. “Here are a 
few sketches. He has taken all the rest 
worth looking at to Paris.” 

“It’s good of you to let me come in,” the 
hero of the play answers. Instantly I 
know he’s not English, He has one of 
those nice American voices, with a slight 
drawl, that somehow sound extraordinarily 
frank. I don’t speculate about his name. I 
don’t stop to wonder who he is. I think 
only of what he is. I forget that madame 
has exploited him as a millionaire. I don’t 
care whether or not he buys a picture. I 
want nothing, except the pleasure of talk- 
ing with him and seeing how he looks at 
me, 

I mumble some polite nonsense in return 
for his. He gazes at Brian’s water-colors 
and admires them. Then he turns from 
the pictures to me. We discuss the sketch- 
es and the scenes they represent. “Oh, 
have you been there?” “Why, I was at 
that place a week ago!” “How odd!” “We 
must have missed each other by a day.” 
And we drift into gossip about ourselves. 
Still we don’t come to the subject of 
names. Names seem to be of no import- 
ance, They belong to the world of con- 
ventions. 

We talk and talk—mostly of France and 
our travels, and pictures and books we 
love; but our eyes speak of other things. 
I feel that his are saying, “You are beauti- 
ful!” Mine answer, “I’m glad ¥ou think 
that. Why do you seem so different to me 
from other people?” Then, suddenly there’s 
a look too long between us. “I wish my 
brother were here to explain his pictures!” 
I cry; though I don’t wish it at all. It is 
only that I must break the silence. 

This brings us back to the business in 
hand. He says, “May I really buy one of 
these sketches?” 

“Are you sure you want to?” I laugh. 

“Sure!’ he answers. And I never heard 
that word sound so nice, even in my own 
dear Ireland. 

He chooses the cathedral—which he 
hasn’t visited yet. Do I know the price 
my brother has decided on? With that 
question I discover that he has Mme. Mou- 
net’s version of our name. Brian and I 
have laughed dozens of laughs at her way 
of pronouncing O’Malley. “Ommalee” we 
are for her, and “Mees Ommalee” she has 
made me for her millionaire, For fun, I 
don’t correct him. Let him find out for 
himself who we really are! I say that my 
brother hasn’t fixed a price; but would 
600 francs seem very high? The man con- 
siders it ridiculously low. He refuses to 
pay less than twice that sum. Even so, 
he argues he will be cheating us and get- 
ting me’nmto hot water when my brother 
comes. We almost quarrel, and at last the 
hero has his way. He strikes me as one 
who is used to that! 

When the matter is settled, an odd look 
passes over his face. I wonder if he has 
changed his mind and doesn’t know how to 
tell. me his trouble. Something is worry- 
ing him; that is clear. Just as I’m ready 
to make things easy, with a question, he 
laughs. 

“[m going to take you into my confi- 
dence,” he says, “and tell you a story— 
about myself. In Paris, before I started on 
this tour, a friend of mine gave a man’s 
dinner for me. He and the other chaps 
were chaffing because—oh, because of a 
silly argument we got into about—life in 
general, and mine in particular. On the 
strength of it my chum bet me a thing he 
knew I wanted that I couldn’t go through 


my trip under an assumed name; I bet | 
could, and would. 

“tT bet a thing I want to keep, That’s 
the silly situation. I hate not telling you 
my real name, and signing a check for your 
brother. But I’ve stuck it out for fow 
weeks, and the bet has only two more to 
run. I’m calling myself Jim Wyndham. 
It’s only my surname I’ve dropped for the 
bet. The rest is mine. May I pay for the 
picture in cash—-and may I come back 
here, or wherever you are on the 15th day 
from now, and introduce myself properly? 
Or—you’ve only to speak the word, and 
I’ll throw over the whole wager business 
this minute, and—” 

I cut in to say that I won’t speak the 
word, and he mustn’t throw the business 
over. It is quite amusing, I tell him, and 
I hope he’ll win his bet. As for the pic- 
ture—-he may pay as he chooses. But 
about the proper ‘introduction—Heaven 
knows where I shall be in a fortnight! My 
brother loves to make up his mind the 
night beforehand where to go next. We 
are a pair of tramps. 

“You don’t do your tramping on. foot?” 

“Indeed we do! We haven’t seen a rail 
way Station since our first day out from 
Paris. We stop one day in a place we 
don’t care for; three in a place we like; 
a week or more in a place we love.” 

“Then at that rate you won’t have got 
far in 15 days. I know the direction you’ve 
come from, by what you’ve told me and 
your brother’s sketches, You wouldn’t 
be here on the border of Belgium if you 
didn’t mean to cross the frontier.” 

“Oh, we shall cross it, of course. But 
where we shall go when we get across is 
another question.” 

“Tll find the answer, and I'll find you,” 
he flings at me with a smile of defiance. 

“Why should you give yourself such 
trouble?’ 

“To—see some more of your brother’s 
pictures,” he says gravely. 

I know that he wishes to see me, not the 
pictures, and he knows that I know; but | 
let it go at that. When the sketch has 
been wrapped up between cardboards, and 
the 1200 francs placed carelessly on a table, 
there seems no reason why Mr. Jim Wynd- 
ham shouldn’t start for the cathedral. But 
he suddenly decides that the way of wis- 
dom is to eat first, and begs me to lunch 
with him. “Do, please,” he begs, “just to 
show you're not offended with my false 
pretenses. 

I yearn to say yes, and don’t see why I 
shouldn’t; so I do. We have dejeuner 
[breakfast] together in the summer-house 
where Brian and I always eat. We chat 
about a million things. We linger over our 
coffee, and I smoke two or three -of his 
gold-tipped Egyptians, When we suppose 
an hour has gone by, at most, behold, it 
is half-past four! I tell him he must start; 
he will be too late for the cathedral at its 
best. He says, “Hang the cathedral!” and 
refuses to stir unless I promise to dine 
with him when he comes back. 

“You mean in a_ fortnight?” I ask. 
“Probably we sha’n’t be here.” 

“I mean this evening.” 

“But—you’re not coming back! You’re 
going another way. You told me—” 

“Ah, that was before we were friends. 
Of course I’m coming back. Id like to 
stay tomorrow, and—” 

“You certainly must not! I won’t dine 
with you tonight if you do.” 

“Will you if I don’t?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Then I'll order the dinner before I start 
for the cathedral. I want it to be a per- 
‘fect one.” 
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“But—lI’ve said only ‘perhaps’.” 

“Don’t you want to pour a little honest 
gold into poor old Mme. Mounet’s pocket?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“If so, don’t chase away her customers.” 

“For her sake, the dinner is a bargain!” 

“Not the least bit for my sake?” 

“Oh, but yes! I’ve enjoyed our talk. 
And you’ve been so nice about my brother’s 
pictures.” 

So it is settled. I‘ put on my prettiest 
dress, white muslin, with some fresh red 
roses Mme. Mounet brings me; and the 
dinner-table in the summer-house is a 
picture, with pink Chinese lanterns, pink- 
shaded candles, and pink geraniums. 
Madame won’t decorate with roses, be- 
cause, She explains, roses anywhere except 
on my “toilette,” “spoil the unique effect 
of mademoiselle.” 

The little inn on the canal-side buzzes 
with excitement. Not within the memory 
of man (or woman) has there been so im- 
portant a client as Mr. Jim Wyndham. 
Most motoring millionaires dash by in a 
cloud of dust to the cathedral town, where 
a smart modern hotel has been run up to 
cater for tourists. This magnificent Mon- 
sieur Americain engages the “suite of the 
Empress Eugenie,” as it grandly adver- 
tises itself, for his own use and that of 
his chauffeur, merely to bathe in, and rest 
in, though they are not to stay the night. 

And the dinner ordered will enable 
madame to show what she can do, a 
chance she rarely gets from cheese-paring 
customers like Brian and me and others 
of our ilk. I am determined not to betray 
my childish eagerness by being first at the 
rendezvous. I keep to my hot room until 
I spy a tall young figure of a man in even- 
ing dress striding toward the arbor. 

To see this sight I have to be at my win- 
dow; but I hide behind a white curtain and 
a screen of wistaria and roses. I count 60 
before I go down. I walk slowly. I stop 
and examine flowers in the garden. I could 
catch a wonderful gold butterfly, but per- 
haps it is as happy as I am. I wouldn’t 
take its life for anything on earth! As ] 
watch it flutter away, my host comes out 
of the arbor to meet me. 

We pass two exquisite hours in each oth- 
er’s company. I recall each subject on 
which we touch and even the words we 
speak, as if all were written in a journal. 
The air is so clear and still that we can 
hear the famous chimes of the cathedral 
clock, far away, in the town that is a bank 
of blue haze on the horizon. At half-past 
nine I begin to tell my host that he must 
go, but he does not obey until after 10. 
rhen at last he takes my hand for good-by 

no, au revoir; he will not say good-by! 
“In two weeks,” he repeats, “we shall meet 

ain, I shall have won my bet, and I 
hall bring you the thing I win.” 

“I won’t take it!” I laugh. 

“Wait till you see it, before you make 
sure.” 

“Tm not even sure yet of seeing you,” I 
remind him. 

“You may be sure if I’m alive. I shall 
scour the country for miles around to find 

uu. I shall certainly succeed—unless I’m 
dead.” 

\ll this time he has been holding my 
hand, while I have pretended to be uncon- 
cious of the fact. Suddenly I seem to re- 
member, and reluctantly he lets my fingers 
slip through his. We bid each other adieu 
in the arbor. I do not go to “see him off,” 
and I keep the picture of Jim Wyndham 
under the roof of roses, in the moon-and- 
candle-light. 

Just so I have kept it for more than 
three years; for we never met again. And 








now that I’ve seen the photograph of Jim- 
my Beckett, I know that we never shall 
meet, 


Why he did not find us when the fort- 
night of his bet was over, I can’t imagine, 
It seems that, if he tried, he must have 
come upon our tracks, for we traveled 
scarcely more than 20 miles in the two 
weeks. Perhaps he changed his mind, and 
did not try. Perhaps he feared that my 
“romantic beauty” might lose its romance 
when seen for the second time. 


Something like this must be the explana- 
tion; and I confess to you, padre, that the 
failure of the prince to keep our tryst was 
the biggest disappointment and the sharp- 
est humiliation of my life. It took most 
of the conceit out of me, and since then 
I’ve never been vain of my alleged “looks” 
or “charm” for more than two minutes on 
end. I’ve invariably said to myself, Re- 
member Jim Wyndham, and how he didn’t 
think you worth the bother of coming back 
to see.” 


Now you know why I can’t describe the 
effect upon my mind of learning that Jim 
Wyndham, the hero of my one-day ro- 
mance, and Jimmy Beckett, the dead Amer- 
ican aviator, were one. 

There could be no chance of mistake. 
The photograph was a very good one. For 
a while I sat quite still with the newspaper 
in my hands, living over the day in the 
shabby old garden. I felt like a mourner, 
bereaved of a loved one, for in a way—a 
schoolgirl way, perhaps—I had loved my 
prince of the arbor. And always since our 
day together I’d compared other men with 
him, to their disadvantage. No-one else 
ever captured my imagination as he cap- 
tured it in those few hours, 

For a moment that little bit of long ago 
pushed itself between me and now. I was 
grieving for my dead romance, instead of 
for Brian’s broken life; but quickly I woke 
up. Things were as bad as ever again, and 
even worse, because of their contrast with 
the past I’d conjured up. Grief for the 
death of Jimmy Beckett mingled with 
grief for Brian, and anxieties about money 
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Music Lessons 


Book Wonderful home -study music 
Sent lessons under great American 
and Euro) teachers given by 

the University Extension Method. lessons are a marvel 
of simplicity and completeness. Anyone can learn at home. 
rsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, ites us the course you are interested in 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we aii 
send you our Free Book containing text’ and illustrations 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Met 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 

years is absolute proof of 
this statement, 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments 2 you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and nd happy We We will prove the value 
of the Philo ethod in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
our offer at once. 
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in the dull, sickly way that unconnocted 
troubles tangle themselves together in 
nightmare-dreams. 

I’m not telling you how I suffered as an 
excuse for what I did, dear padre. I’m 
only explaining how one thing led up to 
another. It was in thinking of Jim Wynd- 
ham, and what might have happened be- 
tween us if he’d come back to me as he 
promised, that the awful idea seemed to 
spring into my head. The thought wasn’t 
born fully developed and armored, like 
Minerva when she sprang from the brain 
of Jupiter. It began like this: 

“If I'd been engaged to him, I might 
have gone to his parents now. I should 
have comforted them by talking about 
their son, and they could have comforted 
me. Perhaps they would have adopted us 
as their children. We need never have 
been lonely and poor. Jim would have 
wished us to live with his father and moth- 
er for all our sakes.” 

When the thought had developed as far 
as this, it suddenly grew to an enormous 
height, as if a devil in me had been doing 
the mango-tree trick, 

I heard myself thinking, “Why don’t 
you go to see Mr. and Mrs. Beckett, and 
tell them you were engaged to marry their 
only son?. The paper~ said he left no 
fiancee or wife in America. You can easily 
make them believe your story. Nobody can 
prove that it isn’t true, and out of evil 
good will come for everyone.” 

Flames seemed to rush through my head 
with a loud noise, like the Tongues of Fire 
in the Upper Room. My whole body was 
in a blaze, Each nerve was a separate, red- 
hot wire. I rose to my feet, but I made no 
sound. Instinct reminded me that I mustn’t 
wake Brian, but I could breathe better, 
think better standing, it seemed. 

“They are -millionaires, the Becketts— 
millionaires!” a voice was repeating in my 
brain. They wouldn’t let Brian or you 
want for anything. They’d be glad if you 
went to them. You could make them hap- 
py. You could tell them things they’d love 
to hear—and some would be true things. 
You were in the hospital close to St. Ra- 
phael for months, while Jimmy Beckett 
was in’ the training-camp. Who’s to say 
you didn’t meet? If you’d been engaged 
to him since the day three years ago, you 
certainly would have met. No rules could 
have kept you apart. Go to them—go to 
them—or if you’re afraid, write a note, 
and ask if they'll receive you. If they 
refuse, no harm will have been done.” 

Maybe, even then, if I'd stopped to tell 
myself what a wicked, cruel plan it was, I 
should have given it up. But it seemed a 
burning inspiration, and I felt that I must 
act upon it at once, or never. 

I subsided into my chair again, and soft- 
ly, very’ softly, hitched it closer to the table 
which pretended to be_a writing desk. In- 
side a blotting-pad were a few sheets of ho- 
tel stationery and envelopes. My stylo- 
graphic pen glided noiselessly over the pa- 
per. Now and then I glanced over my 
shoulder at Brian, and he was still fast 
asleep, looking more like an angel than a 
man. You know, my nickname for him 
was always “Saint” because of his beau- 
tiful, pure face and the far-away look in 
his eyes. 

Being a soldier has merely bronzed him 
a little. It hasn’t carved any hard lines. 
Being blind has made the far-away things 
he used to see come near, so that he walks 
in the midst of them. 

I wrote quickly and with a dreadful kind 
of ease, not hesitating or crossing out a 
single word. I began, because I meant to 
address my letter to both: 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Beckett: 
I’ve just heard that you have come ov; 


” from America, only in time to learn of you 


great loss. Is it an intrusion to tell you 
that your loss is mine, too? I dearly love) 
your son. I met him three years ago, whe, 
my brother and I were traveling in Fran 
and Belgium. Our meeting was the : 
mance of my life. I hardly dare to thin\ 
he told you about it. But a few mont) 
ago I took up nursing at the Hopital de, 
Epidemies, near St. Raphael. As you kno 
he was there training. He sent us a che 
for our sufferers; and what was fated to 
happen, did happen. We met again. \\ 
loved each other. We were engaged: |} 
may have written to you, or he may ha, 
waited till he could tell you by word 
mouth. 

I am in Paris, as you will see by this 
address. My soldier brother has lost his 
sight. I brought him here in the hope o{ 
a cure by your great American specialis| 
Dr. Cuyler; but he tells me an operation 
would be useless. They say that one sor- 
row blunts another. I do not find it so 
My heart is almost breaking. May I cal! 
upon you? To see his father and mothe: 
would be a comfort to me. But if it would 
be otherwise for you, please say “no.” | 
will try to understand. 

Yours, in deepest sympathy, 
Mary O’Malley. 

As I finished, Brian waked from his nap 
so I was able to leave him and run down 
stairs to send off the letter by hand. When 
it had gone I felt somewhat as I’ve felt 
when near a man to whom an anesthetic i 
being given. The fumes of ether have an 
odd effect on me. They turn me into « 
“don’t care” sort of person without con- 
science and without fear. No wonder son: 
nations give soldiers a dash of ether in 
their drink when they have to go “over 
the top!” I could go, and feel no sens 
of danger, even though my reason knew 
that it existed. 

So it was while I waited for the mes 
senger from our mean little hotel to-com: 
back from the magnificent Ritz. Would h 
suddenly dash my sinful hopes by saying 
“Pas de response, mademoiselle”; [no an 
swer] or would he bring a letter from 
Father and Mother Beckett? If he brought 
such a letter, would it invite me to call and 
be inspected, or would it suggest that | 
kindly go to the devil? 

I was tremendulously keyed up; and yet 
—curiously, I didn’t care which of these 
things happened. It was rather as if | 
were in a theater, watching an act of « 
play that might end in one of several ways. 
neither one of which would really matte: 

I read aloud to Brian. My voice sounded 
sweet and well modulated, I thought; bu! 
quite like that of a stranger. I was reading 
some moving details of a vast battle, which 
—ordinarily—would have stirred me to 
the heart. But they made no impression 
on my brain. I forgot the words as the) 
left my lips. Dimly I wondered if ther 
were a curse upon me, falling already; it 
I were doomed to lose all sense of grief 
or joy, as the man in the old story lost hi: 
shadow when he sold it to Satan. 

A long time passed. I stopped reading 
Brian seemed inclined for the first tim: 
since his misfortune to talk over ways and 
means, and how we were to arrange ou! 
future. I shirked the discussion. Things 
would adjust themselves, I said evasivel) 
I had some vague plans. Perhaps they 
would soon materialize. Even by tomor 
row— 

When I had got as far as that, tap-tap 
came the long-expected knock at the door. 
I sprang up. Suddenly the etherlike care- 
lessness wa¥ gone. My life—my very soul 
—was at stake. I could hardly utter the 
little word “Entrez!” [enter] my throat 
was so tight, so dry. 
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The very young man who opened the 
door was not the youth I had sent to the 
Ritz. But I had no time to wonder why 
not, when he announced “Un monsieur et 
une dame, en bas, demandent a voir made- 
moiselle.” [A gentleman and a lady, below, 
ask to see mademoiselle.] 

My head whirled. Could it be? But, 
surely, no! They would not have come to 
see me. Yet whom did I know in Paris? 
Who had learned that we were at this. ho- 
tel? Had the monsieur and the dame given 
their name No, they had not. They had 
said that mademoiselle would understand. 
Chey were in the salon. 

I heard myself reply that 1 would de- 
scend immediately, and I heard myself tell 
Brian that I should not be long away. I 
saw my face in the glass, deathly pale in 
its frame of dark hair, the eyes immense, 
with the pupils dilating over the blue, as 
an inky pool might drown a border of vio- 
lets and blot out their color. Even my 
lips were white. I was glad I had on a 
black dress—glad in a bad, deceitful way; 
though for a moment after learning who 
Jimmy Beckett was, I had felt a true thrill 
of loyal satisfaction because I was in 
mourning for my lost romance. - 

I went slowly down the four flights of 
stairs. I could not have gone fast without 
falling. I opened the door of the stuffy 
salon, and saw—the dearest old couple the 
wide world could hold. 

They sat together, an old-fashioned pair, 
on an old-fashioned sofa, facing the door. 
The thing I’d thought impossible had hap- 
pened, The father and mother of Jim 
Beckett had come to me. 

For some reason, they seemed as much 
surprised at sight of me as I at sight of 
them. We gazed at each other for an in- 
stgnt, all three, without moving. Then the 
old man—he was old, not middle-aged, as 
most fathers are nowadays—got to his feet. 
He took a step toward me, held out his 
hand. 

His eyes searched mine; and dimmed 
by. years and sorrow as they were, there 
was in them still a reminder of the un- 
forgotten eagle gaze, From him the son 
had inherited his high nose and square 
forehead. Had he lived some day Jim’s 
face might haye been chopped by Time’s 
hatchet into just such a rugged brown 
mask of old manliness. Some day Jim’s 
thick -and smooth brown hair might have 
turned into such a snow-covered thatch, 
= the roof of a.cottage on a Christmas 
card, 

The old lady was thin and flat of line, 
like a bas-relief that had come alive and 
lost its background. She had in her for- 
get-me-not blue eyes the look of a child 
who has never been allowed to grow up; 
and I knew at once that she was one of 
those women kept by their menfolk on a 
high shelf, like a fragile flower in a silver 
vase. She, too, rose as I entered, but sank 
down again on the sofa with a little ges- 
ture at the same time welcoming and 
helpless. 

“My daughter! No wonder he loved 
you!” said the old man. “Now we see you, 
we understand, don’t we, Jenny?” Holding 
my hand, he turned and led me toward his 
wife, looking first at me, then at Her. “We 
had to come, We’re going to love you, for 
yourself—and for him.” 

Speaking, his face had a faintly percep- 
\ible quiver of strained nerves or old age, 
like a sigh of wind ruffling the calm surface 
of water. I felt how he fought to hide his 
emotion, and the answering thrill of it shot 
through my arm as our hands touched. 
My heart beat wildly, and the queer 
thought came that, if we were in the dark 





it would send out pulsing lights from my 
body like the internal lamp of a firefly. 

He called me his “daughter”! As I 
heard that word of love, which I had stolen, 
I realized the full shame and abomination 
of the thing I had done. My impulse was 
to cry out the truth, But it was only an 
impulse, such an impulse as lures one to 
jump from a height. I caught myself 
back from yielding, as I would have caught 
myself back from the precipice, lest in an- 
other moment I should lie crushed in a 
dark gulf. I waved before my eyes the 
flag of Brian’s need, and my bad courage 
came back. 

I let Mr. Beckett lead me to the sofa. 
I let his hand on my shoulder gently press 
me to sit down by his wife, who had not 
spoken yet. Her blue eyes, fixed with 
piteous earnestness on mine, were like 
those of a timid animal, when it is making 
up its mind whether to trust and “take to” 
a human stranger who offers advances. I 
seemed to see her thinking—thinking not 
so much with her brain as with her heart, 
as you used to say Brian thought. I saw 
her thoughts as if they’d been the works of 
a watch ticking under glass. 

I knew that she wasn’t clever enough to 
read my mind, but I felt that she was more 
dangerous, perhaps, than a person of crit- 
ical intelligence. Being one of those al- 
ways-was, always-will-be women—wife- 
women, mother-women—she might by in- 
stinct read the badness of my heart as I 
was reading the simple goodness of hers. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 

Little Girl (to aunt whois staying in the 
house on a visit)—Are you going out, 
auntie? You’ve got a hole in your veil. 

Aunt—Have I? I’m afraid I haven’t time 
to change it now. ' 

Little Girl—Oh, well, it’s not a very big 
one—and, after all, I don’t suppose anyone 
will know you’re my aunt.—Punch. 








DID YOU KNOW 


that for a few cents a week you can obtain 


Accident and Health Insurance 


that will pay you a certain sum every week ifillness or ac- 
cident should prevent the performance of your regular work? 


Cevers ail idents; every di » without “‘ifs’’; 
and al) kinds of employment. 

Over $20,000,000.00 paid in ciaims te policyhold- 
ers. Assets over $3,000,000.00. 

NO RED TAPE—Claims paid by local agent. 


Your local insurance agent will tell you about our company 
or ask us for full information. 
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910 Michigan Avenuo, Chicago, Ill. 

















“To help make strong, keen, red-biooded Americans there is nothing in 





Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one Gollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS: ::::-<:- 


tion of your 
invention for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. No 
charge for this service. 20 Years Experience. Prompt personal 
service. Patents we secure advertised without charge in Popular 
Mechanics Magazine. Particulars Free, TALBERT & ti - 
B ° mt Lawyers, 4283 Talbert Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. . 


TEACHERS WANTED 

There le a’ growling demand throughout the South 
and Weet for capable teachers at good salaries, 
THE BELL THACHWRS AGHNCY covers thie Geld 
entirely and worke earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. §1 a 
year. rele les free, For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. B Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN 


Amazingly easy to learn. K. 1. SHORTHAND, 
best simplified system in world. Used in Army 
Navy, corporations, courts; by professional an 
business men, secretaries, stonographets. typists 
—everybody. LEARN and EARN.. Home study, 
tike pesitime, Write for book and FREE LESSON to 
KING INSTITUTE, ED-272, Station F, New York, N. ¥ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED !! 


Absolutely certain, guaranteed to destroy any growth; will not ir- 
ritate the tenderest skin. SAMPLE 10 cts. Manufacturers 


Agency, Dept. 2, Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Over Here 


The work of 


The 
Salvation 
Army 


must conuinue 
to have your 
support 


Will You Help 


our Christmas 
and 
Winter Relief 
Work? 


This is our 


Annual Appeal 


Send paseo to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept.,Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St. Chicago 


QUICK HAIR CROWTH! 
Box Free To You! 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? t 
Do you want, free, 4 trial box of Kos- 
kott, that has proved successful in so many 

cases? Ifso, i need only to answer this adv. 


by posteard or letter, asking for FREE BOX. 
This famous preparation Is for dandruff, thin- 


ning hair and several forms of F R E ec 


dap BALDNESS, In many cases, 
a new hair growth has been reported when 

all else had failed. Bo why not see for 
yourself? Koskott is used by men and 
Dna itis perfectly harmless and often 

‘= erewth ina few days, Addresst 


Aosot ateratory, "east 324 St, WA-272, New York, N.Y. 


MAKE KE $200 act sti 


Gas Generatin; 
Lamp. Lowest priced Ate 
lamp on the market. Guarant 
300 Candle Power 
Brilliant, yet soft and easy on 
meyes. Can't explode. Safe in 
=] any position. Big Money Saver. 
= Costs Less than a 
Cent a Night 











HOMAS LAMP CO. 1451 Gay St. DAYTON, OHIO 


ms EVE WATER 


eA 
ai Strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
Misi idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 


35¢ At All Druggis its or sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our Booklet. itis FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & COV, 
153 Rivor St., Troy, N. Y. 








TYPEWRITERS $10 


up, ALL —— Completely rebuilt. Five year’ 7 

quarantes. ~ eg on Write today for ou 

ie Price OF er No. Vika POSITIVEL A List 
iGGEST my 8. 

D TYPEWRITER CO. 


WHITEH 
186 N. La Sate 5 St. Chicago, It. 








. Sister Service Pin 


If your sister or daughter is in her country’s service 
BSH} you want one af these pins No. 532 in Fed, hie 


Farmar ag High Shoot 


di os, 
lass AEE Sialog 
1 South Ave. ys snd ti N.Y. 
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Astrological gana zre 10 ets. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison, Chicago, IM. 











(LUGEID. INVERVALS 





“Did you try the simple plan of count- 
ing sheep for your insomnia?” 

“Yes, doctor, but I made a mess of it. I 
counted 10,000 sheep, put ’em on the cars 
and shipped ’em to market, And when I'd 
got through counting the wad of money 
I got for them at present prices, it was 
time to get up.”—Boys’ Magazine. 


Pat and Mike were obliged to halt their 
cart and make way for a funeral proces- 
sion. While looking at it Pat suddenly re- 
marked, “I’d give $500 to know the place 
where I am going to die.” 

“Well, and what good would it do you 
if you did know?” 

“Lots,” said Pat, “sure, ’d never go near 
the place.” 


“Make: hay while the sun shines,” ex- 
claimed the réady-made philosopher. 

“Yes,” commented Farmer Corntossel; 
“it’s easy said. But what could you do with 
a bunch of farmerettes that was every one 
afraid of gettin’ freckled?’—Washington 
Star. 


“How was the band concert in town last 
night, Ezry?” asked a neighbor, who had 
not attended. , 

“First rate—all but the music,” replied 
honest Farmer Hornbeak, who had been 
there-—Country Gentleman. 


Kaiser—Our future, my dear boy, lies in 
the east! 

Crown Prince—Well, father, from what 
I’ve seen of the west, I think you may be 
right—Punch, London. 


“Of course, you want to forgive your 
enemies.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne; 
ing to forgive the same enemy over 
over again does grow a little monotonous,” 
—Washington Star. 


“but hav- 
and 


“Now, Tommy,” said Mrs. Bull. 
you to be good while I’m out.” 

“Tommy,” she said, “I want you to re- 
member that you cannot be a son of mine 
unless you are good for nothing.”—Nation- 
al Jewelry. 


“I want 


TRYING AGAIN. 
“If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again.” 
It’s a motto that may lead 
To certain pain, 
Courage never should be slight 
If you’re sure you’re in the right, 
Even’ Shough you lose a fight, 
Try, try again. 


If your motives are O. n., 

Try, try again. 
Let no despot far away 

Sing that refrain. 
You have had your cruel thrill. 
You have shown your lack of skill. 
Don’t you ever, Kizerbill, 

Try, try again. 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


A traveling man, with headquarters in 
Columbus, and who makes many villages 
in Ohio, tells the following about a small 
town in the southern part of the state: “I 
got up one morning, and of course there 
was no towel in my room, just because I 
was in a hurry. So I had to go down to 
the public lavatory and wash. A jovial fat 
fellow was sitting across from me at 


breakfast and when he noticed my disposi- . 


tion, for I was sore about that towel, he 
said: ‘What’s the matter; sleep well?’ 

I told him my troubles. 

“Say, [ve solved that problem, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Why don’t you do as I do? When 
there’s no towel in my room I just slip 
into the adjoining room and take the other 
fellow’s while he’s asleep. I had to do that 
this morning, and fortunately the door 
next to mine was unlocked,’ 

“ ‘What’s the number of your room? 

“ ‘Fourteen.’ 

“*Then I know where my towel went.” 


PRAYER IN TIME OF VICTORY. 

God of our fathers, Who hath called once 
more 

Our far-flung legions to the parent shore 

Where England guards the gateway of the 
seas 

And France upholds man’s old equalities, 

Where Belgium bleeds beneath the steady 
stars 

And Serbia flames through freedom’s ava- 
tars, 

Where grace of Florence and the hills of 
Rome 

Still lift the cross to fling hell’s cohorts 
home, 

Grant Thou, our God Who nerved Cromwell 
with steel, 

In Maenad forms cried loud A bas Bastile! 

Who breathed through Garibaldi and Rous- 
seau 

And lifted Lincoln 
woe— 

That we not lightly overthrow the suns 

Too young, too proud, for all our belching 
guns. 


to prove a nation’s 


Remember, Thou the agony of Thy cross 

Which turned to triumph all the bitter loss. 

America runs swift upon appointed feet— 

Stay Thou our steps lest they become too 
fleet, 

Break Thou our backs 
brows with pain 

Lest we become as those that we have 
slain; 

And then in faith of love’s eer victories 

Broken with wonder fling us to our knees, 

—Private Willard Wattles, in Philadelphia 

Public Ledger. 


WINGED CREATURES. 


The autumn day with misty gray 
Brings sorrowing profound. 
The songbirds gay have gone their way, 
But the moths keep hanging ’round. 
—Washington Star. 


and crown our 


WE CAN BE THANKFUL. 


A war that lasts four years or five 
Is worse than claimed by Sherman. 
But, oh! It’s good to be alive 
And NOT to be a German. 
—New York Tribune. 


A GIFT, NOT A LOSS. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels tells of 
visiting in a hospital a young marine who 
had been wounded in France and had been 
returned to America for urgently needed 
surgical attention. This young man, who 
was a wholesome, red-headed, freckle- 
faced chap and had such a genial, happy 
disposition and a_ never-failing cheerful 
smile that thé head nurse described him 
as the sunshine and joy of the hospital was 
visited one day by a school mate and 
friend, according to Mr. Daniels. As .the 
visitor was taking his leave he commiser- 
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ated the marine on. ihe loss of his leg. 
“Too bad, old chap,” said he, with a long 
face. “I’m mighty sorry you’ve lost your 
leg.” 

“No, no; not at all,” protested the ma- 
ine stoutly. “I didn’t lose my leg—I gave 
it.” 





THE HOUSE OF THE HAWK, 


fhe House of the Hawk was hung 
High on a barren crag; 
Out from its perch it flung 
The folds of a taloned flag. 
Bloody was its brood 
On that distant feudal day, 
(nd rood upon fertile rood 
It held in its ruthless sway. 


The mills of the gods grind slow, 
Thus saith the olden song; 

But, for the high and the low, 
The mills .of the gods grind long! 


[he House of the Hawk reached out, 
Ever reached out afar; 

it battened on ruin and rout, 
It fattcued on ways of war. 

It fastened its clutching claws 
Upon Italy and Spain, 

(nd the heart of it knew no laws 
Save the brutal laws of gain. 


But the mills of the gods grind on, 
Until, or soon or late, 

At dusk, or at some red dawn, 
There falls the sword of Fate! 


fhe House of the Hawk—behold 
How it lies for the world to see! 
Che final hour has tolled 
Of the clock of Destiny! 
Cruelty, arrogance, pride, 
Scepter, and king and crown, 
Swept by a mighty tide 
The House of the Hawk goes down! 


What of its vaunted power? 

What of its ancient line? 
Lo, at the ultimate hour 

The mills of the gods grind fine! 
—Clinton Scollard, in New York Sun. 


THE “ALL-HIGHEST,” 


Those 400 iron crosses the kaiser dis- 
tributed at Metz recently probably were 
awarded for marathon honors.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 








Didn’t a former ruler named Wilhelm 
mce boast_that the United States could not 
nake war on him because he had half a 
nillion reservists in this country ?—New 
York Sun. 





Now isn’t it about time for the kaiser to 
nake another of those speeches of encour- 
ement to the Krupp workers?—Kansas 
ty Times. 
Butcher Bill, reading the papers of Lon- 
n and Paris, wishes they would discuss 
Says Chemist Is Public 
“Being a doctor, and suffering for many 
ears with stomach trouble, I feel I cannot 
do justice to so great a public benefactor 
n writing. Mayr’s Wonderful Remedy, put 
up by Geo. Mayr, a Chicago chemist, is 
verything you have claimed for it. I can 
iow eat and relish victuals I have not 
dared to eat in many years, Am feeling 
like newly born.” It is a simple, harmless 
preparation that removes the catarrhal mu- 
cus from the intestinal tract and allays the 
nflammation which causes practically all 
tomach, liver and intestinal ailments, in- 
cluding appendicitis, One dose will con- 


‘ince or money refunded. For sale by 
druggists everywhere—Advt. 











something else than the delivery of his 
body, dead or alive, to the custody of the 
allies ——Washington Post. . 


Adieu, Kaiser William. The “contempt- 
ible little army” put the halter around the 
neck of your dynasty——Toronto Mail and 
Empire. 








“Save the pits!” Surely. And the bot- 
tomless one for the kaiser !—Chicago Daily 
News. 





Spell it caesar, kaiser, czar or tsar— 
they’re all as obsolete now as they were 
once absolute,—Savannah News. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 


A little four-year-old occupied an upper 
berth in the sleeping-car. Awaking once 
in the middle of the night his mother 
asked him if he knew where he was. 

“Course I do,” he replied, “I’m in the 
top drawer.”—People’s Home Journal. 


“Mother,” said a Topeka four-year-old, 
“I know three kinds of livers—liver that 
you eat, and liver stable, and ‘liver-us- 
from-evil’."—Capper’s Weekly. 








Laid Eges Every Day 


A. P. Woodard, of St. Cloud, Florida, 
writes: “We get from 40 to 50 eggs per 
day, Before using ‘More Eggs’ we were 
getting only 8 and 9 eggs a day.” 

Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. “More Eggs” is a scientific tonic 
that revitalizes the flock and makes the 
hens work all the time. “More Eggs will 
double the production of eggs. Poultry 
raisers everywhere are making big profits 
by giving their hens “More Eggs.” The re- 
sults of a few cents worth will amaze you. 

Send $1.00 to E. J. Reefer, the poultry 
expert, 3779 Reefer Bldg. Kansas City, 
Missouri, and he will send you a season’s 
supply of “More Eggs.” A fnillion dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned on 
request. Send a dollar today or write to 
Mr. Reefer for his free poultry book that 
tells the experiences of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry,—Adv. 
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Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given By One 


Who Had It 

In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by 
Muscular and Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
remedy that cured me completely, and 
it has never returned. I have given it 
to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this marvel- 
ous healing power. Don’t send a cent; 
simply mail your name and address and 
I will send it free to try. After you 
have used it and it has proven itself to 
be that long-looked-for means of curing 
your rheumatism, you may send the 
price of it, one dollar, but understand, 
I do not want your money unless you 
are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn’t 
that fair? Why suffer any longer when 
positive relief is thus offered you free? 
Don’t delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 54E, Gurney 
Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


































Help WinV Against 
ickness — he 
Destroy old style outhouse or 
privy which breeds disease. In- 
stall our sanitary and praetical 
INDOOR CHEMICAL ° 
No odor, no care, no plumb- 
ing ery in 5 minutes. 
Will last a lifetime. Beauti- 
fully enameled and mee = 4 
made, Oak seat. Empt 
once a month. Ateomney 
Guaranteed. Worth 00, 
our price $15.75. Special offer. 
Send $15.75 at once and we 
ship to your address. FREE 
all supplies to same for six 
onths, also a pair beautiful 
ace curtains. FISHLEIGH 
©0., Dept. 725,Ohicago, ll, 








OLD FALSE TEETH 


Broken or not. We pay up to $35.00 per set, al v 
for Bridges, Creaae, Watches, Dicesenan. dia sess 
y 


— Platinum Send NOW and receive CASH b 
mail, your goods returned if price is unsatisfactory 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, Dept. 28, 2007 S.5th St Phila ,Pa. 
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Subscription Price $1.50 per year 


Special Combination Offer 


plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 


The Pathfinder .... 


Address: THE PATHFIN 






ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
the 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with 
material obtainable. 


NORMAL 
as 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arit 
Geography. 
Drawing. Penmapshin, Hyziene. Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
the 
respective branches and their articles present the 
approved methods in use in the schoolroum, 


Particular attention Is given to iliustrations. 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, 
Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupils’ use. 
Entertainment 
Speak, Musie and Programs for Special Days. 
ehange and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ts enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhaneing their suceess. 

We feel particularily fortunate in being able to give 
, our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
That fully one-third of the teachers in Ameriea are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 

We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


t year, sive! COT# S225 


siinwhaee 1 
ER PUBLISHING CO., - - 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


PLANS is 
magazine 


everywhere 


formost educational in the world, 


It is published 


the choicest and best educational 


Aids and Sug: 


History. Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture. 


most successful educators and teachers in their 


latest and most 


whieb include 
Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
VPage and double page Poster Patterns are a dis 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 


Bach number eontains several pages of 
consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
The Teachers Ex- 





faterial, 


It is thoroughly practical ie every 


No other educational journal 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands 


makeshift---a false prop against a 
that it is undermining your health, Why, then, 


them to regain their normal strength and elasticity. 


The Plapao-Pads Are Different 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are entirely 
different from the device called the truss 
in the following respects: 

First—The primary and most important 
object of the PLAPAO-PAD is to keep 
constantly applied to the relaxed muscles 
the medication called Plapao, which is 
‘contractive in nature, and taken together 
with the ingredients in the medicated 
mass, is intended to increase the circula- 
tion of the blood, thus revivifying the 
muscles and restoring them to their nor- 
mal strength and elasticity. Then, and 
not until then, can you expect the rupture 
to disappear. 

Second—Being ma@de self-adhesive pur- 
posely to prevent the pad from shifting, 
they have therefore proven to be an im- 
portant adjunct in retaining rupture that 
cannot be held. by a truss. There is no 
metal about the’ PLAPAO-PADS—no 
straps, buckles or springs attached. No 
“digging in” or grinding coarse. They 
are soft as velvet—Filexible—Easy to ap- 





ply—Inexpensive. Continuous day and 
night treatment at home. No delay from 
wor 


UPON THEIR OATH 


Hundreds of people; old anc young, 
have gone before an officer qualified to 
acknowledge oaths, &nd swore thai the 
PLAPAO-PADS cured their rupture— 
some of them mosf, aggravated cases and 
of long standing. 


Rev. John Mitehell, Bethel, Minn. de- 
clares under oath: 


“I am cured perfectly after 20 years of anxiety 
and suffering, and I wear no support of any kind. 
I tried treatment from two specialists in New 
York, ohe in Michigan, afd one in Anoka. Your 
Plapao- -Pads are so effective that it don’t take long 

nd out that you are getting better, and they 
are far easier to wear ft any truss. The fact 
that I am over 76 years old curely makes this cure 
a marvelous one." 


Mr. S.A. Fish, 750 Foster St., North 
Andover, Mass., states under oath: 


“I regard my cure little short of a miracle, for 
I am over 71 years old, and was se bad that 
eame pretty near answering to the last roll call, 
I only used the PLAPAO-PADS for 90 days to 
effect a-complete cure.” 


Mr. W. C. Connor, Palmyra, Ark., de- 
clared under oath: 


“T am surely glad I tried your Plapao-Pads on 
my baby boy. I put them on him the first of last 
May, and he wore them 60 days and was well. We 
have never seen + of the rupture or any- 
thing wrong with him sinc He is now a little 


— 


No Charge for It-Now or Ever 


This generous offer is made 


able 10,000 more rupture suffe 


(f/f PADS. We want to prove 


™ Tight at home, while going 
your daily duties, 


torturous truss forever. 





—now or ever: 
but don’t delay. ‘“‘Be wise 
*tis madness to defer.’’ 


Awarded 
Gold Medal 


Mail the Coupo 


You know by your own experience the trussisamere| Mr. 
collapsing wall---and 


inventor of the PLAPAO-PADS to en- 


learn of the wonderful benefits to be 
derived from wearing the PLAPAO- 


that you can conquer your rupture, 


and at the same 
time rid yourself of the disagreeable, 
Send no 
money. This trial costs you nothing 
Just mail the coupon, 


That Chafe and Pinch 


|" ng 3 vers old, and is a fine, healthy boy.” 
C. Jones, Merrill, Wis., declares 

under cae 
“] was cured while engaged in the hardest kind 


to wear it? The binding and pressure prevent proper | of work, and now my doctor says I am stronger 
blood circulation, thus robbing the weakened muscles | t)an I was before. 
ee eee if you expect | 


It was easy to see how your 

Plapao-Pads made the muscles firmer. I am now 
66 years old, and you don’t know how much better 
| I feel. Your Plapao-Pads have done the work and 
|I am now solid and well.’ 


These are only a few of the hundreds of 
enthusiastic letters we have received from 
those cured by the PLAPAO-PADS. It is 


reasonable that they should do the same 
for you. Give them a chance. 





The Plapao-Pad Explained 


The principle. upon which the PLAPAO- 
PAD works can be easily figured out by 
noting the illustration above, and reading 
the following explanation: 

The PLAPAO-PAD is made of a strong, 
flexible material “E” which is designed to 
conform to the mevements of the body, 
and be perfectly comfortable to wear. The 
inside surface “D” is adhesive similar to 
an adhesive plaster, to prevent the pad 
from shifting and getting out of place. 

“A” is the enlarged end of the PLAPAO- 
PAD, which overlies the atrophied and 
weakened muscles to keep them from giv- 
ing away further. “B” is the Pad, to be 
applied in such a way that it blocks up 
the hernial orifice, and tends to prevent 
the contents of the abdomen from pro- 
truding. Within the Pad is a reservoir, 


10,000 Rupture Sufferers to 














F R E E pastored 


ABOLISH THE TRUSS FOREVER} ; 


in which is placed a wonderful absorbent, 
astringent medication, When warmed by 
the heat of the body it becomes soluble 
and escapes through the small opening 
marked “C” and is absorbed through the 
pores of the skin to strengthen the weak- 
ened muscles and effect a closure of the 
openings. “F” is the long end of the 
PLAPAO-PAD, which is to be plastered 
over the hipbone to give solidity. 


BRINGS ABOUT THESE BENEFITS 


When the PLAPAO-PAD is success- 
fully applied these wonderful benefits 
quickly follow: 
—The ruptured parts are sustained 

and held together. 
—The weak muscles recover their 

elasticity and strength. 
—The unsightly, painful and danger- 
ous protrusions disappear. 
—That horrible “dragging down” sen- 
sation is banished, never to return. 
—You recover the vigor, vitality, en- 
ergy and strength you have lost. 
—You look better, you feel better, and 
you are better in every way. Every- 
one remarks wpon your in proved 
appearance. And reli ieved from the 
pain and discomfort of the rupture, 
and your dread of the consequences, 

your spirits rise, your health im- 

proves, you once more are able to 

enjoy life without fear of trouble. 


Common Sense Way 


Weakened muscular ae, the 
real cause of rupture, and the logical com- 
monsense thing to do is to restore the 
lost elasticity, tone and contractile 
strength to the weakened muscles. Close 
the hernial opening as nature intended 
so the rupture CAN’T come down. 

Another striking feature of the, PLA- 
PAO-PAD treatment is the comparatively 
short time it takes to get results. This is 
because the action is continuous—night 
eon day, throughout the whole of the 24 

ours. 


MAKE THIS TEST AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


We want you to make a personal test of 
this remarkable scientific treatment at 
our expense, and the more severe the test, 
the better we will like it. The test costs 
you nothing. We take all risk. Simply 
return the coupon. 


FREE 


Get TRIAL PLAPAO and Iilus- 





trated Book on RUPTURE, Absolutely FREE 
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Send No Money——Just This Coupon 

fF SSP SF eB SF SS BS SSS PSS SS SS SSS A SS SSS SS SS 
Plapao Laboratories, Inc. 

Block 192, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: Without any Charge for it—now or ever—please 

send, by return mail, trial of PLAPAO and illustrated book on 
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